








Boston, Mass., March 16, 1899. 








ICK BLAKE was 
D one of the most 
important and pop- 
ular fellows in the junior 
class, but he was thinking 
that he was the most un- 
happy man in Princeton 
University. 

He was walking along 
the stone path from the 
lecture hall, and his hands 
were poked dejectedly into 
his trousers pockets. His face looked very 
mournful. Nearly every upper-classman he 
met greeted him with a cordial, “Hello, Dicky!” 
and several punched him in the ribs with note- 
books. Somehow all that only made him feel 
worse. 

“Just think of it,” he was saying to himself, 
“before I am half-way through the happiest 
year of all four! Oh, what luck! what 
luck !” 

He was about to leave college for the plain, 
unromantic reason that he didn’t have money 
enough to stay. It had all come about very 
suddenly. Yesterday he was enjoying life as 
much as a young man can; in other words, he 
was a junior at college, with many friends, a 
large appetite, and a wealthy father to pay his 
bills. Whatever R. Blake, Jr., did or did not 
do in his studies, he had certainly appreciated 
his opportunities for undergraduate happiness. 

Last evening he had been planning for a 
new self-ejecting, hammerless gun to shoot in 
the gun club with, and he had strolled up from 
dinner in the middle of a group of fellows, 
singing, and had run gaily up-stairs to his 
room, where he found a letter which he 
leisurely ripped open, thinking it contained his 
monthly allowance. He was still singing as 
he began to read the words which told, in his 
father’s ordinary, concise manner, on one sheet 
of paper, that the firm had suddenly been 
obliged to make an assignment, that his father 
had practically nothing left, and that “‘You, 
Richard, had better come home as soon as you 
can pack your trunks and make arrange- 
ments.” 

Then he read it all over again very slowly, 
and after that turned and stared for some time 
out of the open window, through which came 
the voices of the other fellows still singing. 
He had stopped singing himself. 

His first impulse, as soon as he had calmed 
down a little, was to fly home and offer his 
services to his father. 

“That’s the right idea,’ said Dick’s room- 
mate. He had come in, exclaimed at Dick’s 
long face, heard all about it, and now tried to 
express his sympathy. “But I’m sorry to 
think of your leaving.’’ 

“The chief trouble,” continued Dick, who 
had thought it all over carefully, “is that they 
will hardly be taking on any new men in the 
office now. Tom, perhaps there won’t be any 
office even !’’ 

“That’s so; but Philadelphia is a big place, 
and you can get something else to do —”’ 

“Nothing that will help father very materi- 
ally,”’ interrupted Dicky, grimly ; “meanwhile 
I would only be an added burden and expense, 
besides making him feel all the more blue at 
seeing me about the house, and what’s worse, 
at seeing all his plans for a college education— 
you know, Tom.” 

Tom did know that it had always been 
Richard Blake, Senior’s, pride and ambition to 
give his only son the benefit of a college 
education. The father had not had one. 

“That’s so,”’ said Tom, nodding his head; 
“that’s so. He doesn’t say much about it in 
the letter there, but I’ll bet it hurts him as 
much as it does you. 

“More,” said Dick, staring hard at the fire. 
Por you know what I’ve made up my mind to 

‘0 ”” 
“What ?” 

“Stay in college.” 

“Stay in college? Good! But how?” 

“Well, how do Young and Wilson and 
Davis and lots of other fellows stay in college ?”’ 

Tom looked around the walls of the comfort- 
ably furnished room, and said, “That’s good, 
Dick.” But he was wondering how in the 
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with much hemming and hawing, tried 
to say tactfully that the fellows wanted to 
lend him enough to see him through his period 
of hard luck. 


“Much obliged, but I’d leave college first,’’ | 


said Dick. 
That night he stayed awake for hours, 


repeating to himself what he had once heard | 


his father say, “Business is the systematic 
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wagons in the town. When one went to 
recitation he saw C. C. in half a dozen places; 
on the way to the drug-store he saw it on tree- 
| boxes ; when he took a walk down to Kingston 
he found it on old barns. 

Now at Princeton the college life is the only 
life, so when this poster with its brief legend 
continued to appear and reappear every day, 
and no one was able to decipher its meaning, 


world his happy-go-lucky roommate was going | supplying of wants, and if all the visible wants | the college began to get interested—all the 


to earn his own way through college. 


| are supplied, you simply must create new 
Dick had thought about this, too. He had 
pictured to himself how surprised the fellows | 


wants to satisfy.” 
“T won’t give it up,’ said Dick to himself; 


more so because it happened to be midwinter, 
and therefore neither football nor baseball 
season. ‘“‘What’s going to happen?” every 


would look at hearing his intention to earn his | “1 won’t crawl home with my tail between my | one asked. “What’s the meaning of this 


own way. 


perhaps; let them—whoever wanted to think | 


it queer could keep on thinking. 

“You are right,” said his room- 
mate. “That would help and 
encourage R. Blake, Sr., more than 
anything you could do; but—er— 
what are you—how are you going 
to work it?’ 

“Oh, there are lots of ways,’’ said 
Dick, “and I’ve got until the mid- 
year ‘exams’ to decide in, anyway ; 
our bills are paid up to the end of 
this term, you know.” 

In the letter Dick wrote home in 
reply to his father, he said, “I have 
decided to remain in college and 
support myself, so don’t you worry 
any more about me. I only wish I 
could do something to help you.” 
It was a very,nice letter, and Dick 
felt quite encouraged when he read 
it over. 

But two whole precious weeks 
went by and Dick did not make a 
cent. What was worse, he saw less 
prospect of doing so as each day 


It had seemed so easy to earn 
when he had said to his roommate, 
“Why, there is Deacon Young in 
the senior class, who makes two 
dollars an hour tutoring, and 
Carter, who averages fifteen dollars 
a week corresponding for New York 
and Philadelphia dailies. Why, 
ever so many men earn their way 
through college.”” But the trouble 
was that all the opportunities 
seemed to be taken. 

None of the clubs needed a man- 
ager; such things were arranged at 
the beginning of the year. So 
were the correspondences for news- 
papers. So were the contracts for 
publishing programmes, score-cards, 
ete. There were plenty of bicycle 
agents in college already, and agents 
for sporting goods and photographic 
supplies and all sorts of things, 
from shoes to railroad tickets. ‘The 
college bookstore had a monopoly 
of the undergraduate text-book 
business. 

It was too late to try for the 
business-managership of any of the 
college papers or magazines; and 
as for tutoring — well, Dick was 
hardly the man the faculty would 
recommend for coaching delinquent 
students; and oh, what remorse he 
felt now for not making better use 
of his opportunities ! 

“Well, Dicky, making much 
money these days?” said the fellows, laugh- 
ingly, at the club. 


“Not so‘very much,” said Dick, smiling. | 


He knew they would not say things like that 
if they suspected how it hurt. But they could 
not take the idea of Dick Blake’s earning his 
own living very seriously. They had, to be 
sure, seen an account in the papers of the 
firm’s failure; but they did not realize what a 
serious matter it was for Dick until his room- 
mate told them one day in Dick’s absence. 
Then they were genuinely sorry about it, all 
the more so because they thought it was 
hopeless for Dick to do anything for himself. 

“Well, I admire his pluck, anyway,” said 
Dick’s roommate. 

“So do we,” said another, “but he’ll never 
do it in this world. He’s too lazy.’’ 

This came to Dick’s ears, and he frowned 
and said, “I’ll show ’em!”’ 

This, too, was easy to say, and another 








‘*1"VE GOT IT! I'VE GOT IT! 
walking past old Ji my, the peanut-vender, 
he suddenly smiled, slapped his thigh, and 
said half aloud, “I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 


One morning a few days later the whole | 


university saw a poster on the bulletin-board. 
It had two black letters on it, c. c.—nothing 


else. They wondered what it meant, and | 


passed on. 


The next day a new one was there in letters | 


twice as big, C.C. Again the college wondered 
what it meant, but this time some of them .did 


not pass on until they had asked some one | 


else, “What’s that thing for?’”’ ‘“‘What’s the 
meaning of that?” Noone could answer. A 
snow-storm washed it off during the afternoon. 
A fresh one was put up the next morning. 
“‘Here’s that queer poster again,” said the 
passers-by. ‘What’s it for, anyway?” 
“Nobody seems to know.” 
The next morning the same letters on larger- 


week slipped by. The fellows had left off sized paper were found not only on the bulletin- 
joking him now. Dick liked their pity less | | board, but tacked up on all the available trees | small affair. “Is that all it is?’ every one 
than their guying. He flushed up and almost | of the campus, and on all the bill-boards, 
forgot to send thanks when Tom, his roommate, | old barrels, tumble-down sheds and stalled | 


Two or three would think it queer, legs! Father’s got enough to worry him as it is.” | mystery ?”’ 
The next day, as he was scowling and | 


The thing had kept up for over a week now. 
The Daily Princetonian com- 
mented upon it. Even the faculty 
began to inquire in a dignified 
way the meaning of the cabalistic 
symbols. 

The fellows had begun to make 
up words to fit, and rumors floated 
about thecampus. “C. C., College 
Clowns,” said one, or, “Cunning 
Coons—it’s going to be a horse- 
minstrel troupe.” 

“That’s not it,’’ said another. 
“It’s ‘Curious Customs’—a new 
book a member of the faculty is 
writing.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said a wise 
senior, “‘it’s just a hoax got up by 
some under-classmen who think 
themselves funny. It isn’t worth 
talking about.” 

Those who considered them- 
selves humorous began to make 
jokes about it. “Look here,” one 
would say, and the other would 
reply, “I C. C.” 

And now suddenly the posters 
disappeared. None could be found 
in any part of the town. One 
man paid half a dollar for one to 
put in his scrap-book. “What’s 
become of it?’”’ they asked. “C.C. 
—can't come,”’ answered a funny 
man. 

They were still talking about its 
disappearance when, a few days 
later, the posters again appeared, 
more of them than ever, and this 
time it was a poster to make the 
undergraduate world excited. It 
was in the college colors, for one 
thing, the paper being orange and 
the letters black. That alone was 
enough to lend fresh interest, but 
that was not the most important 
change. Under the letters C. C. 
were the words: 

“To-morrow, the 12th, at noon, 
by the Cannon!” 

The Cannon is the centre of the 
front quadrangle and the hub of 
the campus life. At twelve 
o’clock all the morning lectures 
and recitations of both upper and 
lower classes are over, and no one 
has anything immediate to attend 
to. The next day, by the time the 
bell in the old North had finished 
announcing the noon hour, nearly 
the whole university found it 
convenient to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the Cannon. 

Old Jimmy Johnson, the ancient 
| negro fruit- and peanut-vender, stood beside the 

Cannon, against which leaned his wheelbarrow 
heaped high with a mass of small orange-and- 
| black objects, and over them waved an orange 
banner on which were two big black letters, 
|C. C. That was all there was to look at; and 
| old Jimmy was as silent and bored-looking as 
ever. 

The crowd drew nearer. The orange-and- 
black things were small pasteboard boxes, 
| Shaped like miniature bricks. On one side of 
them was printed these words, ““Made from 
the purest materials, in the most careful 
manner, by a secret receipt in the possession 
of Friiulein Hummel of Philadelphia.” On 
| the other side appeared the words, “Delicious 
| College Caramels, five cents a box,” and on 

either end, “C, C.”” Old Jimmy kept on look- 
| ing solemn and silent. 

At first the crowd seemed inclined to laungh— 
not at Jimmy or his load so much as at 

themselves, for being so worked up over a 





thought, and some noisy sophomores began 
to shout in loud voices, “Sold!” “Leg-pull! 
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Leg-pull!” “Let’s go home,” said some one 
else; “all over!’ 

But curiosity had been whetted too strongly 
during the past fortnight not to have it satisfied 
as fully as possible. Besides, the boxes looked 
very neat, and the simple inscription on them 
sounded very attractive. Also it was several 
hours since breakfast, and a number of fellows 
were observed to swallow something when 
reading the word “delicious.” 

First, three jocular juniors, who prided them- 
selves on always doing as they pleased, strode 
over to Jimmy’s wheelbarrow, arm in arm, 
announcing to everybody as they did so, “We 
are going to have some C. C. We must have 
C. C.,” and bought a box, which they proceeded 
to open, and the contents of which they ostenta- 
tiously and with much smacking of lips devoured 
before the assembled crowd. 

“Oh, we like C. C.!”” shouted the three juniors. 
“Give us some more, Jimmy,” and then they 
marched through the crowd munching and 
saying, ““We are the first to seeC. C. We are 
the first to see C. C. Three cheers for C. C.!” 

By this time several other juniors, grinning to 
show they, too, were joking, went over to the 
wheelbarrow and put down five cents each. 

Then other juniors, then some of the sopho- 
mores,—who always like to do what juniors 
do,—and after that a few freshmen, made bold to 
approach the wheelbarrow, and finally even a 
senior or two, “‘just to see what they were like, 
anyway,” sampled C. C., and they immediately 
stopped looking superior and remarked, “By 
Jove, they are good! Try them.” 

That was what everybody seemed to think, for 
within half an hour old black Jimmy, who 
almost turned white making change, found his 
wheelbarrow empty, and went toddling off to 
have it replenished; while the undergraduate 
body of the University of Princeton strolled off 
to its midday meal, chewing. 

Two of the crowd who lagged behind seemed 
pleased about something, and one was quietly 
punching the other in the ribs, and saying, 
“Well, well! Dicky, well, well! Your little 
scheme is certainly working, in spite of my 
prediction. I hope it will keep on working.” 

“Stop punching me, Tom!” was all Dick 
said, but he laughed excitedly in spite of himself. 
He felt pretty certain that it would keep on 
working, for he had a good article to sell, and all 
it had needed was an introduction, he thought. 

For a week or so C. C.’s were sold as fast as 
they could be supplied. They had become “the 
thing.” Students munched them in their rooms, 
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during their walks, on the way to lecture-rooms 
and even inside. They sent them home to their 
sisters and to their roommates’ sisters. They 
told the story in their letters, and their friends 
sent stamps and requests for other packages of 
“those delicious things.” 

Of course the first boom died down, as Blake 
knew it would; but there remained a good, 
steady, normal demand for them, not only 
throughout that term and the rest of the year, 
but the next year, too. Of course it soon leaked 
out, as such things always do, who was at the 
bottom of the C. C. business, and the college 
said, ““What! that lazy-looking chap?” 





But his own class did not consider him “‘lazy 
Dicky” any more. At any rate, later on in the 
year they seemed to think, at the annual class 
elections, that a man who could manage his own 
affairs so skilfully ought to be able to manage 
the class finances; and he was elected class 
treasurer. The next year the manager of Dick’s 


| eating club did not return to college, and the 


fellows wondered if R. Blake, Jr., who had 
matured a good deal of late, would be willing to 
conduct its affairs. 

Blake said he would think about it, although 
he was studying pretty hard this year, and much 
of his spare time was already taken up with the 
banjo class he had organized, for being the leader 
of the University Banjo Club, a large number 
wanted to join the class, and he charged them as 
high a rate as the best player in college should. 

‘“‘Dick’s father’s failure was the best thing 
that ever happened to Dick,” said one of his 
intimates one day. “It made a man of him.” 

“That’s not it exactly,” said another, called 
Tom. “This thing brought it out sooner than it 
would have shown itself otherwise; but he 
always did have the stuff in him. Did I ever 
tell you what my father said when I told him 
how Dick had studied the field and saw there 
wasn’t any decent candy here, then remembered 
the good caramels his sister used to get near her 
school there in Philadelphia, and decided to 
create a demand for them? Well, he said, “That 
boy is his father’s own son; he shows the same 
grit and power of making opportunities that are 
putting R. Blake & Co. on their feet again, in 
spite of what we all predicted down-town.’ ”’ 

Now as a matter of fact and history, R. Blake, 
Sr., would never have had the heart to start 
afresh at his time of life a1d make a new success 
if it had not been for his son—and C.C. And 
he told Dick so, too, one day. 

Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. 





RS. SMITH had been a Newton, and had 
always wished that she could have 
retained her name after marriage and 

done away altogether with the very common 
cognomen of her husband, but in the busy years 
which came while she was housekeeper and 
mother of four sturdy children, it seemed to 
make little difference what her name was. In 
fact, she had all she could do to answer to the 
name “mother.” 

But Mr. Smith’s business as a grocer prospered, 
and after three children were married, leaving 
only Beatrice, a maiden of fifteen, at home, Mrs. 
Smith found time to attend to social duties and 
cultivate the ambitions of her youth. 

A new house, with “grounds,” was her first 
aspiration ; and as her husband shared this desire, 
they found themselves established in due time on 
a trolley line just far enough outside the city to 
be what the grocer called “unmixed.” 

Mrs. Smith was a woman of good taste, and 
used money wisely. Hence a smooth lawn, 
flowering shrubs and vines soon appeared around 
the pretty home, in addition to the great elms 
which had sheltered the farmhouse that had 
formerly occupied the site. 

It was while she was furnishing and beautify- 
ing at her leisure that Mrs. Smith received a 
letter from Boston asking for facts concerning 
herself and her father’s family. A certain Miss 
Agnes Newton was the writer, and she informed 
Mrs. Smith that she was compiling a “Newton 
book” in which the family—root, trunk and 
branches—was to be. classified and arranged. 
She had just “discovered” Mrs. Smith, and 
hence informed her at considerable length of the 
importance of her work and the extent of the 
family circle. 

The names of prominent people that Miss 
Agnes Newton specified as in the family connec- 
tion opened before Mrs. Smith a new world of 
relationship. 

“Why, John, it is perfectly amazing!” she 
began at the tea-table, “I am second cousin to 
the member of Congress from the first district— 
the Hon. Dillon Newton; and Doctor Stark’s 
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and that rich Heminway of Goldham married 
my mother’s cousin—that makes her my second, 
doesn’t it? The Newtons that went West,— 
well, she mentions judges and professors and 
ministers,—I don’t know what all! And, John,” 
here an impressive finger was lifted, “we're 
descended from the same line as Sir Isaac 
Newton. What do you think of that?” 

“H’m! let’s see. Sir Isaac descended from 
Eve, and both of ’em had something to do with 
an apple, didn’t they ?”’ 

A glance from his wife warned Mr. Smith that 
levity would not be tolerated, and he quickly 
added, “I don’t care much for such things, but 
if they want my opinion of the Newtons, I 
know one that I can give an A number one 
recommend.” 

“Don’t be foolish, John,” she responded, some- 
what mollified. “It really means a great deal to 
find that one belongs to a superior family. Father 
was careless about corresponding with his rela- 
tives, and they were scattered all over the country 
before 1 was old enough to know them. For the 
sake of the children, I’m very glad some one has 
had interest enough to collect the records.” 

Mrs. Smith had taken on new dignity since 
reading her letter, and now sat very erect, hand- 
ling her knife and fork with an air which greatly | 
amused her husband. He leaned back and | 
laughed with rare enjoyment. 

“You'll do, Judith. I'll risk you with any of | 
’em. Too bad there isn’t a Smith tree, but we'd | 
need a regular banian—room for an army, you 
know. But aren’t you afraid these aristocrats 
will look down on a grocer’s wife?” 

“Not if they’re true Newtons,” responded his 
wife, warmly. “Miss Agnes Newton writes that 
loyalty is a peculiar characteristic of the race. 
She says I will find that these new relatives are 
true to the last degree of kinship. Of course I 
am glad they all appear to be educated and | 
wealthy—it will be such an advantage for Beatrice | 
to know them.” 

Beatrice was a lively, red-cheeked girl, per- | 


| 








COMPANION. 


becomingly in response to her mother’s prophecy. 

“T’ll have to practise my music better if I’m 
going among grand people,” she said, and then 
wondered why her father chuckled so absurdly. 

There was one drop of bitterness in Mrs. 
Smith’s cup. Just over the boundary wall on 
the north side of her beautiful home was a little 
cottage full of children. There were six under 
twelve years—bright-faced, rollicking boys and 
girls, all intensely interested in watching every 
improvement on the Smith estate. 

If she was out overseeing the arrangement of 
foliage plants in “designs” on the lawn, there 
was sure to be a row of smiling faces visible over 
the wall, the baby being held in position by his 
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to the great Doctor Stark’s wife, who was sum- 
mering at the nearest resort. When that lady 
returned her call, perhaps Mrs. Smith was as 
happy as a woman of moderate ambition can 
hope to be. Mrs. Stark, in return, was delighted 
with her new relative, with sunny, unspoiled 
Beatrice,—whose playing was unusually poor 
that day,—and concluded her visit with an urgent 
invitation for the family to come to Philadelphia 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“There, John,” Mrs. Smith said to her hus- 
band, “you must admit that it pays to have a 
family tree, for I never would have known my 
cousin, Mrs. Stark, if it had not been for the 
records. She thinks a great deal of ancestry and 
heredity.” 

They were sitting on the broad 
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““THEY SAID 
‘HULLO!’ TO 
MRS. DR. STARK.”’ 


oldest sister. If she 
went out to water 
the flowers she 








would be greeted by a cheerful “Hullo! we| 


thought you’d better give ’em a drink!” Her 
pantry faced the north, and while concocting 
dainties for her table she would often look up to 
find several pairs of blue and brown eyes regard- 
ing her steadily. One glance from her was 
enough to bring smiles to every face, and a joyful 
“Hullo!” 

“Now, mother, let me give them some ginger- 
snaps,” Beatrice would say, and several times 


she had had the pleasure of distributing the fresh, | 


crisp cakes to a keenly appreciative company. 

But Mrs. Smith frowned upon these friendly 
overtures: ““They’ll be in the garden over every- 
thing, Beatrice. How would you like to have 
them ‘hullo’ at you when your young friends are 
out from the city ?” 

“I wouldn’t mind. Their faces are always 
clean, and we’re real good friends.” 

“But they’re already making free with the 
carriage-drive, and if you pet them they’ll become 
nuisances.’’ 

“The driveway is between their yard and ours, 
so perhaps they claim part of it; and they only 
came over after a ball.’’ 

“It makes no difference,” said her mother, 
severely. ‘We have to be careful, and you can 
see for yourself that they are very common 
people.” 

Beatrice did not usually care to press her 
opinions, but she ventured now to say, “But Mrs. 
Higgins has a real pleasant face, mamma; she 
reminds me of Aunt: Louise.’ 

“Beatrice Smith!’ ejaculated her mother. 

As Mrs. Smith began to cultivate some of her 
famous relatives, the little Higginses became an 
exaggerated annoyance. 

“Why, John, I can’t make them let me alone,’”’ 
she complained. “They fairly haunt me with 
their smiles. They act as if they would come 
over and kiss me if they dared.’ 

“The little rascals! 1 don’t blame ’em—shows 
their good taste. But I wouldn’t snub ’em if I 
were you, Judy. They make me think of the 
time when our old house up home was full of 
little Smiths. My mother had to work—my! 
how she had to work—to keep us clean and out 
of mischief. But if we’d lived next door to the 
Queen of England she’d never have known but 
we could go right over and play with Albert 
Edward and all the rest. She thought we were 
allright.”” And Mr. Smith took several swallows 
of tea before he could melt the lump which came 
in his throat at the thought of the ambitious, 
self-sacrificing little mother who thought her 
children were “‘all right.” 

His wife was somewhat subdued, and twirled 
| her spoon thoughtfully as she said, “I wouldn’t 
mind so much if they didn’t say, ‘Hullo!’ You 
know yourself, John, that there is no word that 
"seems to equalize people like that.” 


As the summer advanced, Mrs. J. Newton | 


Smith, as her cards were now engraved, installed 
a stout Swedish woman in her kitchen and gave 
a series of afternoon teas, and ladies who drove 
out to them from the city were charmed with her 
home and hospitality. If Sir Isaac discovered the 
attraction of gravitation, this far-away kins- 
woman knew how to exercise a social attraction 
toward which certain eminently respectable and 
desirable people gravitated. 

She even ventured, with a little assistance 


wife, of the Church Herald, is my first cousin ; | fectly satisfied to be a Smith, but she dimpled | from Miss Agnes, the historian, to reveal herself 








piazza, at sunset, where Mrs. Smith 
usually recounted her trials and 
triumphs. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” her husband 
responded. 

“The only thing that happened to 
mar the afternoon was while we were 
on the lawn. The north wall was 
alive with Higginses as soon as we 
reached the arbor, and actually, 
John,—now don’t laugh!—they said, 
‘Hullo!’ to Mrs. Dr. Stark.” 

Mr. Smith was already laughing 
too heartily to check himself at once, 
and Beatrice hid her rosy face to 
conceal her merriment. 

“I’m sure!’ ejaculated Mrs. Smith, 
“what you can see that is laughable 
or even tolerable in those grinning 
young ones is a mystery to me. 
Something must be done. Next year 
I mean to have a wall ten feet high 
between us.” 

“It’s a regular case of—what’s-his- 
name— Mordecai, over again, isn’t it ?”’ 
said her husband, wiping his eyes. 
“And how did Mrs. Stark express 
her horror ?’’ 

After a moment’s hesitation Mrs. 
Smith responded, “Well, I suppose she has had 
to adapt herself to all sorts of people, being a 
minister’s wife, but I was surprised. She smiled 
back and said, ‘Hullo!’ I thought I should —” 

“But you didn’t—you never do, and I think 
she’s a sensible woman. Really, she’s ’way up 
the tree in my estimation. I shouldn’t worry 
about the Higginses. Their father seems a nice 
sort of man—he works in the machine shops and 
we often ride out together. Had a bottle of 
some kind of tonic for his wife to-night—said 
she was all worn out this summer.” 

“T should think she would be,” was the low 
response. 

The next day Mrs. Smith received another 
letter from Miss Agnes Newton in which she 
wrote, “I think I have discovered a new relative 
who must be living near you. Her married name 





| is Higgins ; she was Sarah Newton, from Kansas. 


If I trace her correctly she is granddaughter of 
James, 1, daughter of Henry, 2, and Henry, 2, 
was your father’s (Orlando, 4) brother. Can you 
help me at this point ?”’ 

No; Mrs. J. Newton Smith could not! She 
was simply overwhelmed. Down went the wall 
ten feet high, and down went her exaltation 
over the Newtons in general. 


“My cousin!” she murmured. ‘Yes, father 


| had a brother Henry out West. He used to hear 


from him about once in five years. That accounts 
for the strange resem— O dear! dear! I'll never 
tell John. He would make life a burden. 
Why should Agnes Newton write me all the 


| disagreeable discoveries she makes ?” 





Hiding her letter, she sat down beside the 
window farthest from the Higgins cottage and 
wrestled with her chagrin. To yield was inevi- 
table,—her New England conscience made that 
clear,—but how to do so gracefully was the 
question. Like many other problems, this was 
unexpectedly solved. She heard the back door 
thrown open suddenly, and as she started to her 
feet a wide-eyed, panting child appeared. 

“OQ Mis’ Smith,” she gasped, “mamma won’t 
speak, an’ she’s all still! Trudie says won’t you 
please come over?” 

Mrs. Smith recognized the second Higgins child, 
seized a bottle of camphor, called Beatrice, and 
hurried after her little guide. Four weeping 
infants met her at the door, while Trudie was 
applying cold water to her mother’s white face. 

“Ts she dead?” whispered the terrified child. 

“No, no, dear, only in a faint.” With quick 
and skilful movements Mrs. Smith applied resto- 
ratives. Very soon the weary eyes unclosed, 
and color came again to lip and cheek. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith, did they call you?” she 
whispered. “There! there! don’t, darlings!’ 
With the first intimation of consciousness the 
children had pressed forward, eager to reach her. 

“Don’t you worry!” commanded Mrs. Smith. 
“Now, children, Beatrice is in the garden, and 
you can all go over and she will give you some 
cookies. I'll stay with your mother.” 

Four of them filed out on tiptoes, but Trudie 
stayed until her mother was in bed. Then she 
took the baby and followed—a look of grave 
responsibility on her young face. 

Mrs. Higgins looked wistfully at her neighbor. 
“I don’t see why I gave out so, I’m sure,” she 
said, “but my ironing was heavy, and I’ve been 
so miserable this summer. It seemed as if I was 
going to die, and I didn’t care much if I did. 
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Were you ever so wicked? But I’m sorry to 
trouble you; I’ll soon be up again.” As she 
smiled Mrs. Smith saw the marked resemblance 
to her own sister, Louise, which Beatrice had 
noticed. 

All artificial barriers fell at that instant, and 
leaning over the bed, Mrs. Smith almost sobbed, 
“You’re not wicked, and you mustn’t work so 
hard any more. You don’t trouble me. I’m 
going to take care of you, for I’m your own 
cousin, Judith Newton. I’ve just found it out!” 

The pale little woman heaved a long, long 
sigh, lifted her arms, and clasped them around 
Mrs. Smith’s neck: “Oh, I’ve known it ever 
since I moved here! You look enough like my 
father to be his own daughter, and we knew you 
married a Smith. I’ve been so hungry to get 
near you, but I didn’t dare to speak first.” 

The little house was very still, and nobody 
listened to the low murmur of voices as the 
women talked on and on. 


That evening the stout Swedish woman was variety of emotions. 
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transferred to the Higgins kitchen, where her 
broad face flowered into smiles, since she was 
one of the rare mortals who prefer “a family 
where there are children.” 

Mrs. Smith told her story also that evening, 
and her husband wiped his eyes and cleared his 
throat vigorously as she described the finding of 
Cousin Sarah. 

“I won’t go back on the family tree, John, 
but I’ve been so wicked and puffed up over it— 
that’s the trouble!” she confessed. ‘And here 
at my very door was Cousin Sarah, just starving 
for a relative. No wonder she didn’t dare speak 
—oh, I can’t forgive myself! And those chil- 
dren—there, John, you may laugh! but we must 
have them over here while she’s sick. Perhaps 
you could put up swings under the elms. I’m 
so glad Miss Newton wrote—in time. Cousin 
Sarah looks so much like Louise I can’t help 
loving her.” 

John nodded. He was possessed with a 
Mrs. O. W. Scott. 
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All 
T was the afternoon when the Sewing Society 
met, and the little company of women seated 
round the quilting-frame were talking of the 
shoemaker’s tamily. 

“They say Job Santon’s girl isn’t going to get 
any better.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Well, Doctor Purdy told father; it’s hip 
disease, and he can’t do anything more for her. 
I suppose Allie will be a cripple for life.” 

“Poor thing! I hope Doctor Purdy didn’t tell 
her.” 

“And Allie took such care of her mother 
before she died !”” 

“Yes ; the doctor thinks she strained something 
and it’s got to her hip.” 

“And her brother Tom’s broke his leg! I 
don’t know what they will do!” 

“It’s hard on Job; it’s almost like his name- 
sake in the Bible, first his wife taken, then Allie, 
and now Tom with his leg broken. I suppose 
he’ll get over that.’ 

Job Santon was a philosopher in his honest, 
cheery way. “It’s lucky I’m a shoemaker and 
can do my work right here at home,” he had 
said, even before they brought his boy Tom in 
with his broken leg. “Allie was so lonesome 
up-stairs since she’s had to keep her bed, and I 
was so lonesome down here, that I just fixed up 
yonder bed for her in the corner of the sitting- 
room—the curtain can be drawn all about it, you 
see. You can lay Tom in my little bedroom off 
the sitting-room, and I’Jl pull his bed up to the 
door, so that he and Allie can see each other and 
talk as much as they like.” 

So it was arranged “‘and talk and talk and talk 
they did,” as their father rejoiced to see and 
hear. But they could not talk all the time, 
especially as Allie sometimes became fatigued. 
Tom fretted,—he longed to be outdoors again, — 
even “The Arabian Nights” and “Ivanhoe” 
could not hold his attention steadily. 

“T’ve counted the roses on that wall twenty- 
seven thousand times,’”’ he declared one day. 

“Don’t you want to look at my silk pieces?” 
said Allie. “They are prettier than those roses.” 

“Yes, pitch them over,” said Tom, gruffly. 

As she threw them he thought how thin and 
white her hand had grown, and her voice—he 
noticed patient resignation in the tone, 
“like mother’s,” he said to himself, 
with a pang of self-reproach. 

“Here I’m fretting when I expect to 
be up and well in a few weeks. But 
Allie,—what has she to look forward 
to?—dear Allie!” His heart sank, and 
then he braced himself with a resolve. 
He would believe that she could be 
helped—even that he could do some- 
thing. 

When Tom spoke again the fretful 
tone was gone from his voice. He had 
assumed the air of a courtier of the 
court of the renowned Caliph Harun-al- 
Raschid, and had spread the bright- 
colored silk pieces out before him. 
Sitting up with pillows at his back, he 
bowed his head low, and spread his 
hands deferentially, and spoke all the 
dialogue, changing his voice to suit the characters. 

“May it please your royal majesty, there is a 
caravan with silks at the gate, and the owner 
desires to show them.” “Bring the fellow in, 
then.” “Yes, your highness.” “Perhaps there 
are one or two pieces that might even suit our 
royal pleasure—fair to middling goods, just for 
dressing-gowns or something.” ‘What! Son 
of a camel-driver, dost thou think to impose on 
me, the Caliph of Bagdad, by naming such 
Prices? Ho, guards! —” 

Allie was laughing, and she laughed so rarely 
now that Tom felt well paid for his nonsense, 
and after he had kept up his fantastic imper- 
Sonations for a while, he sent the envelope sailing 
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“I will make her laugh every day I am here,” 
he said to himself. 

“Princess” and “Caliph” they often called 
each other after that. It was curious how the 
pretence helped. When Tom felt like grumbling 
he talked with whimsical fancy instead, and the 
play of it did Allie good many a time. Every 
day he made her laugh, and every day puzzled 
over vague plans for curing her completely. 

Tom made up his mind that Allie must at 
least try another doctor. Then came the thought 
of the hospital in the city, eight miles away. 
Yet that seemed so out of reach! Job could 
barely pay their store bill; the cow had been 
sold, and even the home now was mortgaged, to 
meet the expenses for sickness during the past 
year. How, then, could Allie be sent as a paying 
patient to the hospital ? 

It was in September when Tom was really as 
strong as ever again, that his plan took shape. 
Some day he would go to the city and the hospital, 
and find out. No one should know of it mean- 
time, and if nothing came of it he could keep the 
disappointment to himself. He could get away 
from Mr. Adams, the farmer’s, on a Sunday 
morning, and be gone till chore-time at night. 

So it came about that Tom at last went up the 
broad steps to the porch of the Macy Hospital, 
but in a condition of such nervousness that 
nothing but the hope to help Allie could have 
carried him forward--the building was so vast 
and the entrance so grand, and what he meant 
to say or do so uncertain. And the strange 
people — the doctors— would they think him 
impudent, or a fool? He felt himself to be so 
wofully ignorant. Still he went on through the 
open door into the central court of the building. 

The court was high and cool; some potted 
palmettos stood in the centre; no one was there, 
but from somewhere the sound of a hymn: 

“She only touched the hem of His garment.” 
A service was being held in one of the wards. 

Tom stood and listened, wondering, too, what 
he should dc next, when the matron, Miss Benton, 
coming out into the court, saw him and went 
toward him. She was dressed in white, and she 
had dark hair and eyes, and Tom noticed that 
instead of frightening, she reassured him. 


That was what every patient in the hospital | 





‘*MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL MAJESTY.”’ 


noticed about Miss Benton. When she stood by 
their beds they feit stronger, when she sat and 
chatted a moment with some convalescent he felt 
more hopeful. Now she came to Tom, saying, 
“IT think you want something. Do you want 
me? Iam the matron.” 

Tom did not know how to begin, so he only 
said, “Yes, ma’am,” and stopped awkwardly. 

“Did you want to ask about some one in the 
hospital?” said Miss Benton. “This is not 
visiting day, but I will tell you about any one.” 

Then Tom’s natural straightforwardness gave 
him words. “I want to ask about Allie,” he 
said. Miss Benton looked perplexed, and Tom 
went on hurriedly. “She isn’t here. She is my 


back to her, calling her the Princess of Arabia. | sister. I want to know if there is any chamce—”’ 
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And then Tom almost broke down. He was | 
tired with his long walk, and worn by anxiety, | 
and excited by the hospital’s grandeur, and fear- | 
ful that he might fail, and if he had said another 
word he must have cried like a great baby. 

Miss Benton waited an instant. Then laying 
her hand on Tom’s arm she said, “I’m glad you | 
came to find out about it, but come this way and 
we can sit down and talk about it better.” 

She led the way into a little reception-room, 
and seated Tom comfortably. Then she put her 
own chair near him and said, “Now tell me 
about Allie.’ 

With her help Tom did. And because his 
heart was full in the telling hers grew full in 
listening, and she led him on until she knew not 
only about Allie but about the home, and the | 
shop, about the dead mother, the debt and Tom’s | 
accident, and even a little about the Caliph of | 
Bagdad and the Princess of Arabia. | 

When Tom had done she rose, saying, “I will | 
be back soon,” and left him, and ‘Tom realized | 
that she had not told him a single thing that he | 
had come to learn. 

As for Miss Benton, she went away saying to | 
herself, “How can I tell him that these cases of | 
hip trouble take weeks and months of treatment 
and cost what would be such a great sum to 
them, and that Allie herself must be brought 
here before we can tell whether it is of any use 
to try Pad 

She resolved 40 speak to Doctor Stone, the 
house surgeon, who would be going home to 
dinner in a few minutes. Miss Benton went and 
sat down on one of the broad window-seats 
which she knew he would pass in going out. 

The window framed a view of the distant hills 
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alert. “I’ve been to Macy Hospital today. I 
went down there to see about their taking Allie, 
and Miss Benton—she’s the matron and she’s 
good, I tell you—and Doctor Stone are going to 
take a ride this afternoon, and are coming round 
here to see Allie and see about her going to the 
hospital !”’ 

“There!” he went on, “now you know. I 
didn’t tell anybody beforehand. I couldn’t; but 
I’ve thought about it ever since—well, ever since 
that day we first talked about the Caliph of 
Bagdad and the Princess of Arabia.” 

It was lucky the parson was there, for he 
helped to steady the others in their first excite 
ment over it. They were still talking and 
wondering over the news when the carriage 
stopped at the gate with Miss Benton and Doctor 
Stone and Edith. 

Tom went quickly out into the yard to take 
the horse. His father and the parson went to 
the piazza to meet the guests there, and so Allie 
was left alone. 

She was glad, yet she dreaded the coming of 
the doctor. It was all so sudden—it would mean 
so much one way or the other! Dear Tom— 
how good he was, but she was not strong to bear 
even easy things now, and — _ 

Her father’s quick sympathy perhaps surmised 
her feeling, for he had come back and was at 
her side. 

“T oughtn’t to have left you, dearie,”’ he said. 
He sat down on the corner of the bed, and 
putting his arm round her, drew her close. “We 
must have good courage.”’ 

Then Allie saw Doctor Stone’s tall form bend- 
ing to come in at the door. He did not require 
a long examination to understand Allie’s case; 





rising blue and beautiful this bright September 
day, away off there where her own girlhood 

had been spent. She knew the sort of 
home that Tom told about. In her sym- 
pathy she could see Allie, motherless, 
growing patient day by day; if help could 

be given her, it ought to be given immedi- 
ately. 

The air came fresh and sweet through the 
open window. It seemed like an invitation j 
from the lovely hills, and a quick inspira- 
tion came to Miss Benton’s mind. “If I 
could but get Doctor Stone to help!” she 
thought. 

But she knew that Doctor Stone would 
not help readily. His ways were different 
from hers. He was a very skilful surgeon, 
who took unstinted pains to succeed with 
his cases, but seemed to care nothing for 
his patients personally. When in the 
hospital they were afraid: of him; when 
cured and at a safe distance they praised 
him extravagantly. And now the doctor 
was passing Miss Benton’s window. 

“Doctor Stone!’ 

“Yes,” he replied, stopping before the 
window. 

“May I keep you three minutes?” 

“If necessary,”’ he said. 

“Then please sit down here on the 
window-seat and let me tell you some- 
thing.” 

Dector Stone sat down with a certain 
irritation that he did not,entirely conceal. 

He did not like the prelude. To sit down 
was like yielding something, but he did it, and 
then Miss Benton told Tom’s story briefly. 

“And now,” she said, “I want to have a ride 
out into the hills this afternoon. Please take 
Edith”’—the doctor’s only daughter—‘“‘and come 
with me. I will have a carriage at your house 
by half-past two. We can come round by Allie 
Santon’s and back by supper. It will do us all 
good to have the ride. It will help Allie first to 
see Edith even if—and it might save her so much 
to see you. .Just look at those blue hills waiting 
for us!” 

Doctor Stone could think of no way to 
refuse that exactly suited him. He had 
no reason that seemed quite good enough 
to meet her pleading. It would do them 
good, Edith would enjoy it. He hesi- 
tated. 


Then he said, sarcastically, “Are we 
to begin going about the country looking 
for patients, Miss Benton ?’’ 

“Oh,” she returned, “Doctor Stone has 
no need to do that; you will go, wiii you 
not?” 

There was nothing for it but a blunt 
refusal without reasons or acceptance, 
and Doctor Stone accepted the invitation. 

Now let us go back te Job Santon’s 
little house, where the parson often 
dropped in for a few minutes on Sunday 
afternoon because he missed Allie’s face 
from church, and longed to do something to 
brighten the life of this child of his flock. 
Indeed, he was very fond of Allie, and could 
have told better than any one else what a good 
and lovely girl she was, and how even he drew 
inspiration from her life. He was there when 
Tom got back, warm and tired from his walk. 

*“‘What makes you so late?” Allie asked as he 
came in. 

Tom hesitated. He had such a great thing to 
tell that he did not know how to begin. 

The parson rose to go. He thought perhaps 
Tom would rather he did. 


within ten minutes the doctor, signing Job to 





**1 OUGHTN'T TO HAVE 
LEFT YOU, DEARIE.”’ 


follow him, stepped out 
into the yard. They 


stopped under the great 
maple-tree that in its 
| \ large, fine way seemed 
ea to have the whole place 
in its care. 


“Well, doctor,” said 
Job, “you know what I want to know. What— 
what is it for my girl?” 

“Can she come to the hospital?” asked Doctor 
Stone. 

“T wish she could,” said Job; “I’m ashamed 
to have you think I would hesitate, but—what 
would it cost?” 

“It would cost seventy-five or a hundred dollars, 
and it might not cure her. I think she will always 
be somewhat lame; but if she could come at 
once we might help her.” 
| Job stood silent for a few minutes, then he 
| said, “‘Doctor, Tom and I would work night and 
| day for it if we could get work to do, and we'll 
| try, for Allie’s *most all the world to both of us, 
|now mother’s gone. But my cow is sold, and 
| my place here is mortgaged. I don’t suppose 
| anybody would give me a second loan on it, and 
seventy-five or a hundred at once I can’t get.” 

“1 regret it,” said the doctor, more kindly in 
his tone. “I should have been giad to have her 
come, but—”’ Then he explained at some length 
to Job how the hospital was supported. 

To those in the house it was not easy waiting. 
The parson walked to and fro on the piazza in a 
restless way, wishing to be out there with the 
other men. He had caught the doctor’s words 
of regret, and was busy with his thoughts. 
When he could bear it no longer, he went hastily 
forward. Job was looking dejectedly toward the 
ground, and the doctor was turning toward 
the house. 

“How is it, doctor?” said the parson. 

“If the girl could come at once she might be 
helped. But that would cost more than her 
father can pay.”’ 

“How much?” demanded the parson. 

“A hundred dollars, perhaps,”’ answered the 
doctor. 

“Job,” said the parson, resolutely, “she must 
go. I haven’t the money, either, and I can’t 
mortgage the parsonage or the church,” he 
smiled at the notion, “but it must be provided. 
I will go security for it.”” Then he stood very 








But Tom spoke. “Don’t go, Mr. Brown, 
please. I should like to have you know about | 
it,” and this of course put everybody on the) 


erect and looked straight into the doctor’s face. 
“f think my security will be good,” he said. 
The parson had ministered to his people here 
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for almost twenty years. He had had quite the 
same struggle that his parishioners had to make 
both ends meet. But there was a little honest 
pride in his heart as he spoke, knowing his own 
standing as a man, and feeling sure that in 
some way it could be made to serve in this 
necessity. 

“Well,”’ said the doctor, looking straight back 
at him, “if you say so, that will do.’ 

Then, turning to Job, he said, “I wish Miss 
Benton would come here.” 

In a moment she was there, and then to her 
astonishment he said, “Would you object to 
taking this child back with us? The carriage is 
suitable, and she should come at once.’’ 

“T should be very glad to,” she answered ; and 
lo, Allie was gone so quickly that Tom could 
scarcely believe kis eyes when he looked at her 
vacant bed. 

The parson was preaching a series of discourses 
on Sunday evenings, illustrating the great doc- 
trines one by one and taking pleasure in his 
skilled work, as Doctor Stone did in his. He 
had been anticipating with enthusiasm the 
evening of that very Sunday. Now, after he 
had seen Allie off, he went back to his home 
and his study to make his final preparations. 

But what had come over his sermon? There 
was no interest in it, not even to himself. He 
was shocked, but when he tried to read a page 
his thoughts wandered to Allie, and to the hos- 
pital and to other sick folk, and so to suffering 
humanity in general. 

Again and again he brought himself sharply 
back to his sermon. But he could not give the 
finishing touches to it. So he took up his Bible 
and turned instinctively to the gospel accounts 
of the healing of sick and distressed folk. And 
then his thoughts took sermon shape once more. 

How he did preach in imagination, as he sat 
there with his eyes closed and these accounts 
stirring his heart! He was all aglow with his 
feeling; words came just as he wanted them, 
and so it was that as he stood before his people 
that evening, instead of his text from Romans 
he took for his subject the men of Gennesaret 
who, when they had knowledge of Jesus, sent 
into all the country round about and brought 
unto Him all that were diseased. 

As he preached, picturing the gathering of the 
sick people who could not come without help, 
the interest grew deep. The young men and 
maidens forgot each other; the children kept 
awake to hear, while the older ones who had had 
experience of trouble and sickness were intent 
with sympathy. 

“And ought not we,’ he said, “‘to care for the 
region round about us? Shall we not know that 
in His name the community is but a larger family, 
that its men and women are our brothers and 
sisters, and its children our children? If they 
are sick and need help, shall we not bring them 
to the sources of healing ?’’ 

And then he told them how Allie had gone to 
the hospital that afternoon. Neither Job nor 
Tom were present, so the parson had a freer 
mind to speak rlainly, and to enforce the truth 
that it was the chance of his hearers to help. 

“The offering this evening,’’ he said, “will be 
used for Allie.” 

Then the parson sat down, and the young men 
took the offering-boxes down the aisles, a duty 
which generally occupied them for a few moments 
only. But how long they were about it that 
evening! Instead of the usual shuttle-like 
movement of the boxes in and out of the pews 
with scarce a stop, those who passed them had 
to wait and linger, and they did it smilingly. 

The unprepared ones were borrowing pencils 
and getting slips of paper. Pocketbooks came up 
from deep pockets and bill-flaps were opened. 
The white-haired deacon, whose voice had kept 
full and sweet in spite of his years, started the 
song, “There is a Green Hill Far Away.” 

Those who could peer round the sides of the 
old-fashioned pulpit saw that the parson’s face 
dropped into his hands and that his handkerchief 
was at his eyes, but when he stood up if his eyes 
were moist his look was radiant, and the “grace, 
mercy and peace” of the benediction seemed 
never so full of meaning. , 

Allie stayed twelve weeks at the hospital, and 
is now so little lame that you would scarcely 
notice it. WALLACE E. MATHER. 
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COLONIAL DrReEss.— The distinctive sim- 
plicity of dress of the colonists in this country 
was not long retained after money became 
plentiful, and a reading of Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle’s recent book, “Home Life in Colonial 
Days,”’ shows that it did not offend the sensibili- 
ties of our forefathers and foremothers to import 
both fashions and material from Europe. 

George Washington also sent to England for 
an outfit for his stepdaughter, Miss Custis. She 
was four years old, and he ordered for her 
packthread stays, stiff coats of silk, masks, caps, 
bonnets, bibs, ruffles, necklaces, fans, silk and 
calamanco shoes, and leather pumps. There 
were also eight pairs of kid mitts, and four pairs 
of gloves; these, with the masks, show that this 
little girl’s complexion was to be well guarded. 

Through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there was a constant succession of rich 
and gay fashions, for American dress was 
carefully modeled upon European, especially 
English, modes. Men’s wear was as rich as 
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women’s. An English traveller said that Boston 
women and men in 1740 dressed as gay every 
day as courtiers in England at a coronation. 
But with all the richness there was no wasteful- 
ness. The sister of the rich Boston merchant, 
Peter Faneuil, who built Faneuil Hall, sent her 
gowns to London to be turned and dyed, and 
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her old ribbons and gowns to be sold. But her 
gowns which are still preserved are of magnifi- 
cent stuffs. 

New Yorkers were dressed in gauzes, silks 
and laces ; even women Quakers in Pennsylvania 
had to be warned against wearing hoop petticoats, 
scarlet shoes, and puffed and rolled hair. 
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oe LASS putin! Glass put in!’ 
The shrill cry, rising to the top of 
the big buildings in the street, came 
from an ill-clad Polish Jew, who shivered in 
the bitter winter blast as he eagerly scanned the 
windows for the customer that meant food and 
fire for his little ones at home. 

From the third story of a livery stable a surly- 
looking man put out his head and beckoned to 
the Jew. So the glazier climbed the stairs hur- 
riedly to the loft where the surly man was 
waiting. 

“Put them in,’ he said briefly, pointing to a 
dozen broken panes. 

The Jew’s eyes glistened as he surveyed the 
job. It would nearly exhaust the stock he had 
dragged wearily about all day. He should go 
home to his Sabbath eve with a light burden and 
a lighter heart. He figured up rapidly that he 
should be four dollars richer when the work was 
done. 

He worked swiftly and well. The afternoon 
was nearly spent when he went to his employer 
to get his pay. The man bade him begone with 
a curse, and when, anguished and _ horror- 
stricken, he pleaded in his broken English that 
he should be ruined, he kicked him down-stairs. 

“Go on out, you blamed Jew,” he yelled after 
him, “and be glad you are alive!” 

Out in the street, when the outraged glazier 
turned and in his rage shook his fist at his 
enemy, a policeman moved him on, and threat- 
ened to lock him up for trying to explain. 

To this man, coming from a land where his 
people had been hunted for ages 
as little better than wild beasts, 








A “Law Hospital.” 


By Jacob A. Riis. 


for supporting her; but it is not lawful, and the 
society has been laboring hard to convince the 
Hebrew East Side of the fact. This sort of 
divorcee came under its notice first through the 
| application of a Russian Jew to be “protected’’ 
against his lawful wife and three children who, 
he had learned, were coming to claim him. He 
had been here a year, and had found another girl 
he liked better, as he naively told the lawyer. 
Accordingly he had obtained a get; but trouble 
was coming over the sea, and he wanted it reén- 
forced, as it were, by the civil law. 

Inquiry showed that he had been guilty of a 
very common offence. If it becomes neither so 
common nor so popular hereafter, it will be due 
to the very energetic “advice’’ the society has 
been at pains to bestow upon clients of this 
class. Such a result would show that it has 
championed the cause of the deserted wives to 
some very practical purpose. 

A rough, unkempt giant, with a week’s stubble 
on his aggressive chin, comes to sue for breach 
of contract. He is a dish-washer in a restaurant, 
hired by the month, but discharged at the end of 
a week; he does not tell why. The inference 
that the restaurant man will have a bill for 
smashed crockery as long as his claim is hardly 
at fault. The lawyer takes the address of his 
employer, and writes a demand letter to him to 
bring out his side of the story. 

The unkempt giant makes room at the desk 
for an Italian lad who has been grinning on the 
| bench for an hour, awaiting his turn. The. boy 
holds out two black-begrimed fists for inspection. 
Upon one half a finger is missing. 

“Me friend, he bit-ta him off,” he explains, 
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the society in 1897 were Turks, Egyptians and 
Peruvians. It cleared innocent men of charges 
ranging from assault and theft to robbery and 
murder, and got them out of jail. It succeeded 
in all but two of the cases it undertook. It is 
easy from this to understand the devotion of the 
poor to the society, and the high place it has 
won in the courts where they had before no 
champion. 

There is no “breaking in” young attorneys on 
charity cases here. The society employs in its 
service the highest legal skill, and brings it as 
promptly and readily when the claim is for two 
or three dollars as if a fortune were involved, 
if a principle is at stake, or some right to be 
restored. The smallest claim prosecuted by it last 
year was one for one dollar and seventy-seven 
cents for a jar of pickles bought by a small store- 
keeper at a great wholesale house down-town 
and never delivered, although paid for. The 
firm refused disdainfully to entertain the claim 
as too petty to occupy its time; but it was not too 
petty for the Legal Aid Society, and the big firm 
was made to pay back the money, and the costs 
of the action beside. One man on the East Side 
was convinced that day that there is justice for 
the poor as well as for the rich, and the city was 
so much better for it. 

It is a curious grist the hopper in the little 
office grinds out. Sometimes clients are almost 
ludicrous in their awkward efforts to get a hearing 
—always pathetic. A coal-heaver, who had been 
in the Tombs for months on the charge of break- 
ing another man’s head with his shovel, was 
discovered, when his case came up for the fourth 
time,—at last with a competent lawyer to befriend 
the wretched prisoner,—to be the victim of a 
malingerer and of an unscrupulous physician, 
who had certified at each previous hearing that 
his patient was in danger of his life, although, 
in fact, there was nothing the matter with him. 
The doctor received a well-deserved reprimand in 
the court, and the coal-heaver was set free. 

An old laborer who was put on the street by a 
heartless son sixteen years before, and now, deaf 
and disabled, is unable to earn a living, gets the 
hearing which the authorities have refused him, 
and the son is compelled to pay him a weekly 
allowance out of the small business he had 
built up. The old man drops in at intervals to 
testify to the society his gratitude for the inter- 
ference. 

A certain woman, with bewildering circum- 
stantiality of detail, succeeded at last in making 
known her allegation that she had been robbed 
by her brother and his lawyer of all her property 





what must our freedom and our 
laws have seemed, had the matter 
ended there? If he had been soon 
found fiercely ranting against both 
at a meeting of malcontents as 
poor and as wretched as he, v-ould 
it have been strange? But such 
things do not happen, say you? 
This did happen, nevertheless, 
exactly as I have told it. 

The matter did not end there, 
because the man found his way to 
the office of the Legal Aid Society, 
and through it got justice and his 
money. That was where I met 
him, and heard his story from his 
own lips, still trembling with the 
sense of wrong and _ injustice 
against which he thought himself 
helpless. Such stories are told 
there every day, unhappily. 

In 1897, when the society came 
of age, so to speak, its president, 
commenting on the fact that in twenty-one 
years it had interposed in behalf of more than 
eighty thousand poor clients and collected 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars of wages 
unjustly withheld from them, called the state of 
society that permits such oppression of the weak 
by the strong, appalling. And so it would be 
did not the evidence, in his own and his col- 
leagues’ work, show that it is not permitted, 
at least when made known; that society has a 
conscience which will not rest easy under such 
monstrous wrongs. 

Few places, even in the metropolis, possess 
the human interest of the three little dingy rooms 
in which the Legal Aid Society is at home on 
the top floor of a Broadway office building just 
across from the City Hall Park. Not without 
good cause has its office been called a “law 
hospital.” The stream of persons acutely suffer- 
ing by reason of injustice and wrong flows 
through it all day long, craving and receiving 
redross. Thousands of the wrecks of New York 
life are borne in on it, and the misfits of the great 
crowd come sooner or later to be tinkered there. 

The society was started to protect immigrants 
against being fleeced, but while it has preserved 
this character, it has widened its scope, so that 
it is now found ministering to all who are poor 
and helpless. More than three-fourths of all its 
clients are strangers in our land, victims, as often 
as not, of their own ignorance of its customs, or 
of the depraved customs of their old home. An 
instance of the latter, apparently, is the rabbin- 
ical divorce, called the “‘get,’? which has been 
the cause of much domestic unhappiness and 
destitution. 

The get is a handy way of getting rid of an 
old or inconvenient wife, and of the responsibility 
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wagging the stump to identify it. He wants to 
sue his “friend.’’ The only thing that appears 
clearly after a hard struggle with the language 
is that there was a fight, in which the suitor did 
his best to “land” on some part of his opponent’s 
anatomy. He is told that he has no case, and 
goes off muttering, “Fix him meself!”’—the old 
law of retaliation of his kind. A finger for a 
finger! There will shortly be one less in Mul- 
berry Street. 

A shipwrecked passenger from the Veendam, 
who lost all when she went down, and stands 
penniless on a strange shore, is succeeded by a 
sad-eyed little sewing-girl, swindled out of a 
week’s wages by a heartless sweater. It is only 
four dollars, but it is her all, and he will be made 
to pay it, with interest. 

“Wir fiihren die Klage’’ (We will bring in 
a complaint), says the cheerful young woman 
who listens to her complaint and notes down the 
man’s place of business. She is one of the office 
staff, and an important part of it, Miss Rosalie 
Loew, a member of the bar, and the eloquent 
and successful advocate of her clients’ rights in 
the “poor man’s court,” in which nearly all the 
society’s cases are brought. 

The anxious seat next yields up to Miss Loew 
a perplexed back-yard musician, who bought a 
cornet in a Bowery pawn-shop, and found, when 


fixed, that it had been stolen. The rightful 
owner was there, and had the hornblower 
arrested. The man is as anxious to recover his 
means of livelihood as to prove that he is not a 
thief, and the society undertakes the case with 
misgivings as to the first in order to remove the 
unjust stigma from him. 

Among the five thousand and odd clients of 








he brought it to the instrument-maker to be | 








‘* INJUSTICE AND WRONG FLOW THROUGH IT ALL DAY LONG.” 


—a little house in a Jersey suburb. To the 
question of Mr. Schurz, the attorney, “‘Have you 
ever employed a lawyer before?” she replied 
candidly, “Yes, about twenty.” Inquiry dis- 
closed that she had come recently out of an insane 
asylum; but farther probing made it plain that 
this was only the climax of her misfortunes—she 
had really been swindled, and worry-over her 
loss had robbed her of her reason. Her despoilers 
had done their work under cover of the law, 
buying of her for two hundred dollars property 
that was worth two thousand dollars. “I was 
hungry, and I needed the money,” she said, and 
a tear dropped on her wan hand at the thought 
of her helpless state. 

Stricken though she was, she was no longer 
helpless. She went out into the crowd feeling 
that the first glimpse of sunlight for many 2 
weary day had fallen into her life. 

A stout Irishwoman who hobbled down with 
her, congratulating her heartily, had not had as 
good luck. She fell into a hole “somewhere 
near Washington Square, child!” 3ome three or 
four years before, she was not sure which, and 
the injury she received laid her up in the hospita! 
a whole year. It had suddenly occurred to her 
or she had been told that “she ought to get 
something for it’’ from the city or some one; but 
her statements were too vague, although her 
injury was plain enough; and besides it was too 
late. With true Celtic cheerfulness, she comforted 


| herself with the reflection that she was “not kilt 


entirely,” and that there were others luckie: 
than she. 

So it goes all day. The hard benches in the 
office are always full, and their burden of wrone 
always grievous; but heavy though it be, those 
who bear it have always a word of comfort or a 
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willing hand to ease one still heavier than theirs. 
They sit and comfort each other as well as they 
can by sharing their griefs while waiting “for 
the lawyer,” and all unknown to them, those 
upon whom they lean for advice and help take 
heart for their own heavy tasks from the sight 
of their helpfulness and kindness to each other. 
It is a lesson one learns often from the poor, and 
it is worth all it costs. 

In Denmark and Sweden they have ‘“‘concilia- 
tion courts” —tribunals of citizens erected to 
judge between neighbors in the interests of peace, 
and to head off litigation. Their decisions, when 
agreed to, have the force of judgments, and they 
save no end of trouble and bad blood. The 
Legal Aid Society tries to fill this place as well 
as it can among the teeming, ill-assorted popula- 
tion of the second greatest city in the world. It 
“gettles’’ more cases than it sues in, and discour- 
ages resorts to the courts until it has to fight; 
then it fights to a finish. 

It saves its clients from the stigma of pauperism 
by charging them a fee of ten cents, if they have 
the ten cents,—which seven-eighths have not,— 
and ten per cent. on all sums recovered by suit 
above the amount of ten dollars. And they are 
happier for knowing that they have a hand in 
helping, too. 

The Legal Aid Soeiety is composed of some 
two or three hundred public-spirited men and 
women, who subscribe for its support and employ 
the best legal talent to be obtained. It has just 
performed a great public service by taking a 
stand against the crying evil of the “bucket- 
shops” — fraudulent stock-brokerage concerns 
which, by catering to the gambling passion, work 
the same corruption among the clerks and office- 
boys down-town that the policy-shops do among 
the poorest tenement-house people. 

The society has done an immense amount of 
practical good during its twenty-one years of 
existence; it has given bread and restored con- 
tentment to many who were wronged; it is in 
every way one of the great charities of New 
York, greatest of all as a nursery of good citizen- 
ship. No one can sit and listen to the stories of 
wrong that are told all day long in the little 
Broadway office, and to the bitter refrain, “If I 
had money, I could get justice,” without com- 
prehending that he stands here at the parting of 
the ways that means peril or peace to civilization, 
according to the choice made. 

For when a man makes up his mind that 
justice can only be bought, he logically wants to 
get rid of all law and authority, because they 
exist, as he sees it, only for the protection of the 
rich and powerful. Property, in the eyes of 
such a man, becomes a erime, and he himself an 
enemy of the social order. The organization 
that helps him make the safe choice in that 
crisis may well be accounted a public benefactor 
of the first order. 





The Exploit of Antoine and 
Pierre. 


HIS is the true story of an exploit of 
( Antoine and Pierre Le Beau, 
lads who were born in the little 
French-Indian village of La 
Saussail. Their father, Baptiste 
“= Le Beau, was a trader in peltries, 
-“ and their mother a_half-blood 
Mandan woman. 

Pierre was two years the older, and very 
Indian and lazy by nature. Antoine was more 
like the French, and clever, and therefore was 
sent away to school in St. Louis, where he 
remained until his father was killed, an accidental 
victim, in a fight between Red Dog’s and Three 
Feathers’ bands of Bois-Brulés. 

Antoine found that during the four years of 
his absence the fur trade had been ruined. 
Settlers and stockmen had come into the country 
across the river from La Saussail. He found 
Charbonneau, his father’s partner, in possession 
of the store, and his mother and Pierre with 
nothing left them save a few ponies, the log 
house they lived in, and the Indian title to a 
tract of land above the village. é 

Although but fifteen years old, Antoine, thrifty 
and clever, saw his opportunity in the control of 
the land, which included some excellent grazing 
ground. 

The stockmen across the river had great droves 
of horses and cattle, and they were already 
crowded for room. So Antoine took horses to 
herd. He sueceeded in gathering three hundred 
during the first spring, and received two dollars 
per head for the season. He lost but two out of 
this “bunch,” and the animals did so well that 
more than five hundred were placed in his charge 
the following year. 

So the Le Beaus were again highly important 
among the people of mixed complexion of La 
Saussail. Pierre wore the gayest of blanket 
jackets, lived merrily, and sometimes amused 
himself by going fishing. He loafed much in 
Charbonneau’s dingy store, which smelled of 
hides, dried fish and stale tobacco. 

Now it happened one chilly morning, when 
\ntoine had come in to warm his hands by 
Charbonnean’s fire, that a couple of young men 
from the settlements were in the store seeking to 
buy rope and blankets. 

“This old rope—no good,” said Pierre, as one 
of the neweomers stooped to examine a coil upon 
the floor. “My brudder Antoine, hees buy some 
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of dat rope las’ summer, and de knots dey rot off 
hees picket-pins.”’ 

At this Charbonneau flew into a rage, called 
Pierre some hard names in French, and ordered 
him out of the store. Then, as Pierre merely 
grinned, Charbonneau rushed at him and flung 
him violently upon the floor. 

Antoine’s French-Indian blood got the upper 
hand of his school-training at this. He seized 
the irate trader by the beard, thrust a pistol in 
his face, and said such emphatic things that 
Charbonneau’s legs shook like willows in the 
wind, and his customers left in alarm. 

Charbonneau begged pardon, and Antoine’s 
wrath quickly subsided. The lad 
was rather ashamed, in fact, for 





he knew Pierre had been imper- ——— 


tinent in talking to customers 
about Charbonneau’s goods. | 

The matter would have ended I] 
amicably but for Charbonneau’s 
Ogalalla wife, who was of a 
temper quite as choleric as her | 
husband, and far more steadfast. 
She was greatly enraged when 
she learned that Charbonneau 
had been taken by the beard, 
which she seemed to consider a 
most humiliating thing. It made 1} 
her despise Charbonneau and 
thirst for revenge on Antoine. 

When the first warm days 
came after the going out of 
the ice, Madame Charbonneau 
gathered her small effects and 
departed in a canoe with her 
children, a well-grown boy and 
girl. This little family paddled 
far down the Missouri and thence 
up White River to the big 
Ogalalla towns. 

Whether the angry squaw- 
wife appealed more signally to 
the spirit of revenge or of 
cupidity among her friends is 
not quite clear, but certain it is = 
that shortly after her appearance 
among them a party of Ogalallas 
set out across the great stretch of plain to the | 
northward, descended upon Antoine’s horse- | 
corrals one night in June, and drove off all the | 
herded stock. 

Antoine had built his corrals a mile above the | 








village. As these horses were under “sacred | p 


medicine,” and in charge of “one of the blood,” 
there was no danger that they would be stolen 
by Cheyennes, Gros Ventres, or other tribes of 
the upper reserve. Another and final element 
of safety lay in the fact that most of the horses 
were of a large breed not much in use, except for 
beef, among the Sioux. Thus Antoine had felt 
doubly secure in leaving the animals at night 
unguarded in the corrals. He could not watch | 
all night and work all day. And Pierre could | 
not be depended on for guard duty. 
On the morning of his loss he rode home from | 
the broken corrals with despair in his heart. 
His occupation and his reputation were gone, 
unless he could recover the stock. The owners | 
of his herd and other whites across the river | 





COMPANION. 


Pierre, dust-begrimed, choked by thirst and 


half-famished from a slender diet of dry, chopped | 


beef, want to go home? Not he. The Sioux’s 
persistence and the white man’s boldness had 


seized upon the lads and urged them on to a deed 


almost incredibly daring, and yet. planned with 
great shrewdness. 

From the appearance of the trail below they 
knew the stock-thieves were some two hours’ 
ride in advance, and that they would go into 
camp soon after dark. So, with plans already 
formed, the two rode down the red bluff into the 
narrow valley. 

Upon reaching the creek —a swift, shallow 





‘‘PIERRE RODE LIKE ONE POSSESSED.” 


stream—they turned their ponies loose, quenched 
their thirst, and immediately set out to search 
the banks. They found a bog-hole where were 


tufts of old dry grass which had escaped the fall | 


fires. Of this they gathered enough for their 


urpose. 
With dry twigs and bark of willows they 
twisted dry-grass ropes some two inches in 
diameter and half the length of a lariat. To 
prevent these ropes from untwisting they tied 
them here and there with interlacing twine. 
This task finished, the brothers ate some 
stringy chips of dried meat, and stretched them- 
selves on the ground for an hour or so of rest. 
Thus refreshed, they remounted and rode 
leisurely and cautiously along the trail. Turn 
after turn of the narrow valley was made. They 
moved in a silence broken only by the light 
footfalls of their ponies. Their animals were 
kept at the shuffling, nearly noiseless trot char- 
acteristic of the Indian-bred pony. 
On either hand loomed the chalk cliffs ; fringes 
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| them, and Antoine and Pierre were in no danger 
of discovery from these sentinel pests of an 
ordinary Indian camp. 
| ‘Thanks to the shelter of the creek bank and 
its fringe of willows, they passed this camp in 
safety. The horses were farther on. Presently 
| the brothers ascended the creek bank upon the 
| grass land and were in the midst of the grazing 
|herd. They walked carelessly among the ani- 
| mals, talking in low tones and in the Sioux 
| tongue, which they spoke with a perfect accent. 
They were some time in finding riding ponies 
j}among the herd. At last, by cautious and 
| friendly advance, each secured a pony, bridled 
the animal, strapped his blanket 
upon its back and mounted. 
They rode together boldly along 
the creek bank. As they passed 
the limits of the herd a Sioux 
arose from the grass a few 
yards distant and hailed them. 
Antoine replied. 

“We go to the hills,”’ he said, 
gruffly, “to look for pursuers 
when light comes.”’ 

The Indian grunted approval, 
and the riders passed leisurely 
on. This simple, bold proceed- 
ing, and the noise and confusion 
of the stamping, snorting herd, 
saved an alarm. Its success, and 
the knowledge that the Indians 
were herding their booty un- 
mounted, filled Pierre and 
Antoine with elation. The 
Sioux, as they had hoped, were 
giving all of their ponies com- 
plete rest for the night. 

The daring riders passed on 
down the valley until they were 
well out of sight and hearing of 
the herd. They then hobbled 
their ponies and flung them- 
selves upon the grass. Here 
they waited, resting and talking 
in subdued voices, until that 
darkest hour which comes before 
thedawn. Then they remounted, 
uncoiled their grass ropes and rode back toward 
the herd. They approached, riding cautiously, 
until warned by coughing snorts that the horses 
were near at hand. 

There was no longer the rustle of trampling 
feet—the herd were lying at rest. So much the 
better for the plan the boys had adopted; a plan 
simple and bold, requiring dash and courage 
beyond ordinary conception. They were to 
stampede this herd of five hundred horses, and 
ride at its heels directly through and over an 
Indian camp. Truly, it was to be neck or 
nothing with them! They rode a dozen rods 
apart and halted. They scratched matches under 
the cover of their horses’ flanks, and lighted the 
frayed ends of their grass ropes. 

In the next instant Antoine fired his revolver 
in air, and with shrill, terrifying whoops the 
daring fellows rode at top speed directly at the 
sleeping herd. They whirled their lighted rope- 
ends, fanned to flame as their animals ran, and 
|rushed in upon a startled crowd of horses, 





would not hesitate to accuse him of having a | of cottonwoods and willows marked the crooked | encircled in hissing, writhing coils of fire. 


hand in such a wholesale robbery, unless he channel of the creek. The trail, a broad swath | 


Pierre rode like one possessed, and yelled like 


could prove his innocence absolutely. And they | in the thin, tall grass of the bottom lands, was | a veritable war-fiend. As the herd broke away 


would trust him with no more horses. 

It was barely daylight, so early was he out of | 
a morning, when Antoine aroused his mother 
and Pierre. The woman immediately took a 
canoe and paddled across the river to warn the 
owners of the stolen horses. As for Pierre, he | 
suddenly awoke to the importance of doing 
something. His Indian blood was aroused, and | 


easily followed. 

The thieves were depending upon their advan- 
tage in start, their celerity of movement, and the 
unlikelihood of pursuit except from fort or 
settlement. This they hoped to elude finally 
among the intricacies of the Bad Lands. 

Leaving the trail, the boys hugged the little 
stream, keeping well within the shadows of its 


in his front he ran plump upon an Indian guard. 
The Sioux was directly in advance, and run- 

| ning, but turned to shoot. As he did so Pierre, 
whirling his fire-rope, swept the blazing end 
| directly into the savage’s face, thrust out a foot, 
| and left him, sprawling and blinded, in the grass. 
Then there was a wild and most exciting rout. 
The whole herd of horses fled like mad things 


he readily joined Antoine in an arduous chase | bordering trees. It was after midnight that the | before those circling, shrieking snakes of fire. 


after the horse-thieves. 


rustling murmur they had listened for came to 


Despite a mob of yelling Indians, aroused 


Sunrise saw the brothers well mounted and | their ears. Quite plainly now they could hear | from their blankets and rushing frantically hither 
galloping hard to westward. The broad trail of | the trampling of a herd, hungrily cropping the | and thither, the horses, gathered in a flying 


the herd led straight away toward the Bad Lands | 
of the Little Missouri. The animals had evi- | 
dently been taken from their corrals in the early | 
night and were being pushed hard, for when 
the pursuers had mounted the bluffs above the | 


coarse, thin grass. But no fires, no sign of 
Indians or of horses could be seen in the night. 
The brothers dismounted and led their ponies 
deeper within the shadows of a cluster of cotton- 
woods. They stripped the animals of saddles 


mass, swept resistlessly on, taking their own 
back trail instinctively. 
Antoine and Pierre galloped into the Sioux 
camp-ground, riding at the heels of the herd and 
| in a smothering cloud of dust. They were fired 


Missouri, they saw no cloud of dust upon | and bridles and turned them loose. Each then | upon by several Sioux, whom they nearly ran 
the miles and miles of nearly level plain. At} wound his surcingle and grass rope about his | down as they came together at the tail of the 


night they passed down into the valley of 
Thunder Creek, which marked the limit of the 
country they knew. They camped on this creek, | 
nearly seventy miles from home. 

They were up and off again at break of | 
day, and night brought them to the breaks of | 


body and slid softly down the ditch-like bank of 
the creek. 

They left their saddles under the trees and 
carried their rolled blankets under their arms. 
They followed the creek channel, hugging the 
bank, half creeping on the shore or wading in 


herd; but bullets aimed chiefly at whirling 
streaks of fire, and in dust and darkness, went 
amiss, and the daring stampeders came off 
without a scratch. 

They yelled and whirled their fire-ropes until 
those effective torches had burned nearly to their 


the Bad Lands—warm, at last, upon the trail | the water with great caution where there was no | finger-ends ; and when that happened they were 


of the stolen stock. Hitherto they had passed | 


foothold on land. 


beyond the Sioux camp, and had the whole herd— 


three camps where the Ogalallas—more than The creek channel led them by a curve within | with twenty-six Ogalalla ponies beside—in front 
twenty, as the brothers had made out by the|the shadows of overhanging cliffs, and they | of them, and going like the wind. A score of 


sign—had halted to rest and graze the stock, and 
at one of them the skull and freshly picked bones 
of a horse were found. ‘ 

Just before sunset; the brothers rode to the 
summit of a red butte and looked back over their 
trail. Were the stockmen following the stolen 
horses? On all the vast stretch of sun-baked 
plain there was no slightest cloud or trail of dust | 
to cheer the boys with hope of aid from the | 
settlements. In another direction lay rough 
ridges of chalk cliffs and a narrow, gorge-like | 
valley cast in forbidding shadows. At some | 
point or turn in that tortuous, fading cafion the 











| stolen horses would be guarded for the night. | 


But dared any two pursuers venture their lives | 
in that narrow pass? 


knew the Indians were encamped in this bend. 
Sounds of the herd grew more distinct, and they 
were creeping with greater caution, when a loud, 
familiar whinny broke upon their ears, then 
yells of Indians and a brief clatter of hoofs. 
What Antoine and Pierre had calculated upon 
had happened. Their own ponies had come on 
and joined the herd. There had been a momen- 
tary alarm as the animals had passed Indian 
guards and camp. In the darkness there was little 
danger that the incident would excite suspicion. 
The savages would simply conclude that ponies 


had strayed and returned, or been left behind in | 


some shelter of brush or trees. 
In the meantime the lads had discovered the 
Sioux’s camp and their first outpost. Fortu- 


| disconsolate Sioux bucks were left to make their 
| way on foot to the Niobrara country. 

Four days later the French-Indian boys drove 
the recovered stock, minus four or five head 
killed and strayed, down the bluffs at La Saussail. 

The owners of the stock had not thought it 
worth while to follow the Indians but they were 
delighted with the exploit of Antoine and Pierre. 
Even the lazy brother was a man of consequence 
thereafter, and was allowed to assist in looking 
after the herd. 

This recapture of stolen stock was a piece of 
daring so admired by the most renowned Sioux 
braves that even Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull 
|always spoke of the Le Beau boys with some 


| envy and great respect. 
Did the brothers turn back? Did the lazy | nately, horse-stealers do not allow dogs to follow | 
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Current Topics. 


The signs of increasing good feeling 
between the North and the South multiply. 
Witness an inquiry from a Southern farmer, 
addressed to a newspaper of that section, as 
follows: “Will the Boston or Yankee bean 
grow here?” 


More than twenty years ago Gambetta, 
speaking of the increase of armaments in Conti- 
nental countries, said, “If this goes on, Europe 
will be reduced to begging at the doors of the 
barracks.”” And tsar and kaiser now begin to 
think his words were true. 

A breach-of-promise suit for two weeks 
occupied public attention in one of our large 
cities. The defendant, who was recently mar- 
ried, was sued by a young woman who asserted 
that he was betrothed to her. The jury having 
awarded the plaintiff a large sum, the case is 
said to be closed. Is it closed? ‘The affairs of 
not only the principals in the suit, but those of 
the innocent young wife and the other members 
of three families have been dragged through the 
courts and have become the subject of public 
jest and comment. All their lives the taint of 
this suit will follow the actors in it. It is nota 
pleasant theme, but the frequency of these legal 
trials calls for plain speaking. Engagements 
formed hastily, without mutual respect and 
esteem, and which are not intended to be ful- 
filled, are but the first step in a series of 
degradations from which character can never 
wholly wipe the stain. 

Critics of missions, who delight in saying 
that “it takes a dollar to carry a cent’ to the 
beneficiaries of these organizations, are conclu- 
sively refuted by facts given in connection with 
the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
During the church year 1897-8 this body expended 
in the foreign and domestic mission-fields about 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. ‘The “salaries 
of missionary bishops, secretaries, and so forth,’’ 
together with the “office and incidental ex- 
penses,”’ took just six and a half cents out of 
each dollar given to be expended in mission 
work. The “children of this world’? may be 
wiser in their generation than the “children of 
light ;”’ at least the critics think so; but the fact 
remains that a business corporation which could 
keep its “cost of administration” within seven 
per cent. of its total expenditure would feel that 
it exhibited very commendable “worldly” skill. 

The Constitution of the United States 
declares that the Vice-President shall be prési- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, 
unless there is an equal division of its numbers 
upon any measure brought before it for decision. 
Such a deciding vote is comparatively rare. The 
breaking of a tie, as was recently done by 
Vice-President Hobart, shows that the supposi- 
tion that the office is unimportant, save in the 
contingency where the incumbent is called upon to 
succeed to the presidency, is entirely superficial. 
It is quite within the possibilities that an issue 
of the gravest moment may be determined against 
the judgment of half of the Senate by the vote of 
a person not a member and personally obnoxious, 
and yet the unwelcome defeat would come by a 
process indisputably constitutional. It is never 
wise to regard any provision of the Constitution 
as a political trifie. 


From out the smoke and carnage of 
the late war, one incident shines like a star ina 
cloudy sky. It is that of the military funeral in 
Santiago last November of the body of General 
Vara del Rey. Four months after the Spaniard 
had fallen at El Caney, fighting at the head of 
his men, an aged general, Valderrama, arrived 
from Spain to beg the body of his former com- 
rade. General Wood at once despatched an 
officer and company to find the grave, from 
which all marks had been removed by the 
Cubans. After a long search the body was 
identified, and transferred to the handsome 
coffin brought from Spain, and escorted to the 
vessel by an American band and battalion. As 
the cortége passed the palace, General Wood 
and staff stood at attention with bared heads. 
“General Vara del Rey was a brave man,” said 
the chivalrous victor, “‘and we honor his mem- 
ory.”” No wonder the old Valderrama said, in 
farewell, “You belong to a grand nation. We 
shall not forget this day. The saints be with 
you and with your people.” 

The nondescript tongue known as 
“pidgin-English” is almost the only medium 
of communication between foreigners and the 
Chinese, and nine-tenths of the enormous business 
done in China between the English, Germans 
and Americans and the Chinese is done through 
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this grotesque gibberish. Mr. Chester Holcombe, 
in his “Real Chinaman,” gives two amusing 
anecdotes to show how absurd it is. 

A young foreigner who called upon two young 
ladies, also foreigners, was informed by their 
Chinese servant, ‘““That two piecey girlo no can 
see. Number one piecey top side makee washee, 
washee. Number two piecey go outside, makee 
walkee, walkee.” He meant to say that the 
elder of the two was taking a bath up-stairs, and 
the younger had gone out. 

When King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
visited Shanghai, he occupied a suite of rooms 
up one flight of stairs at the Astor House. Two 
American gentlemen called to pay their respects 
one morning, and meeting the proprietor, inquired 
if the king was in. “I will see,” replied the 
landlord, and shouting to a Chinese servant at 
the head of the stairs, asked, “Boy! That piecey 
king top side, had got?” ‘‘Hab got,’’ laconically 
answered the servant. ‘Gentlemen, his majesty 
isin. Pray walk up,” said the landlord. 


- <o> sahivinonas 


DANGERS DONE. 
When the shore is won at last, 


Who will count the billows past? 
Selected. 
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The Irish Viceroy. 


HE Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as the 
personal representative of the queen, lives 
in splendid state in Dublin. He entertains 

more people, and in a more sumptuous style, 
than the queen herself or the Prince of Wales. 

When he is in residence at the castle or 
viceregal lodge, scores of liveried servants are 
in attendance upon him; handsome carriages 
are provided for his guests. He drives out 
himself in an elegant coach behind four horses ; 
he holds receptions at which guests are presented 
to him in great state, and entertains a hundred 
or more guests at a single banquet. 

At what is known as “a drawing-room” 
military guards are posted at the entrances, as 
though a prince of the royal blood were in 
residence, and presentations are made to the 
viceroy with as much ceremony as would be 
employed at Buckingham Palace in an audience 
with the queen. 

The guests make a low bow to him if they are 
men privileged to shake hands with him. Ladies 
who are presented to him for the first time make 
a courtesy and are kissed by him on the cheek. 
Every one makes obeisance to him wherever he 
appears, and etiquette requires every guest to 
walk backward in leaving his presence. 

These honors are paid because he is an official 
substitute for royalty. The Prince of Wales is 
the first gentleman in England, but if he were to 
visit Lord Cadogan, the viceroy in Ireland, he 
would have to take the second place. The 
viceroy, as the queen’s direct representative, 
outranks even princes of the royal house. 

At the drawing-rooms and banquets of the 
lord lieutenant the guests assemble before he has 
taken his place. A flourish of trumpets is 
heard, and in will come the viceregal party in 
state, preceded by functionaries in gold lace and 
retainers in gorgeous liveries. The viceroy is 
received with all the distinction which can be 
paid to royalty itself. He is surrounded with 
every circumstance of power. 

The pageantry of the viceregal court is splendid 
in form, but it lacks the best element of popular 
government—the sympathy and respect of the 
masses of the Irish people. They are indifferent 
to everything that takes place in the castle. 
Only the privileged few of noble birth or official 
position take interest in the viceroy’s public 
appearances. The common people look upon 
him sullenly, as the gilded puppet of foreign rule. 
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His Goal Reached. 


HE first Sunday of last September a group 
of steamers worked their way up the Nile, 
and anchored opposite a grove of tall palms 

and a ruined palace in Khartum. 

From the boats disembarked a detachment of 
every corps—white, black or yellow—which had 
taken part in the Battle of Omdurman, by which 
the Sudan was recovered to Egypt. The 
troops formed before the palace in three sides of 
a rectangle, with General Kitchener, his officers 
and staff in the open space. After fourteen 
years the English had come to the place of 
Gordon’s death to offer him the funeral honors 
of his race. In the book, “With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” Mr. G. W. Steevens recounts the 
scene : 

Under a dazzlingly glorious sun stood the 
sirdar. As he raised his hand, the Union Jack 
ran up the halyards; the cannon roared; “God 
Save the Queen” was voiced in melody by the 
guards’ band, and sirdar and private stood at 
attention, every hand at helmet-peak in salute. 

At the same instant the Egyptian flag was 
given to the breeze. Again the cannon broke 
the silence, and the Sudanese band played the 
Khedivial hymn. “Attention! Three cheers for 
the queen,” cried the sirdar. Helmets leaped in 
the air, and the melancholy ruins woke to the 
first wholesome shout of all the long years of 
discord and of struggle. 

“Then, after the ‘Dead March’ and amid the 





solemn minute guns, fell a deep hush. Four 
chaplains moved slowly forward and ranged 
themselves before the sirdar. One read the 
Psalm. Another led in the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The pipers wailed a dirge, and 
the cold sirdar himself could scarcely speak or 
see as General Hunter and officers stepped out, 
according to their rank, and shook his hand. 
What wonder? He had trodden this road to 
Khartum for fourteen years, and he stood at the 
goal at last!’’ 

What is it that stirs the feelings in reading 
this narrative? Is it the pomp of guns and flags 
and uniformed ranks; the storied ruin overlook- 
ing that gruesome desert; the memory of the 
Christian hero butchered there for his country ? 
Not these alone. It is the figure of the sirdar 
touching his goal. His years of unflinching 
endeavor had brought this hour of triumph. 
But what if he had failed? 

“Did you ever hear of a man,” asks Thoreau, 
“who had striven faithfully and singly toward 
an object and in no measure obtained it? Ifa 
man constantly aspires, is he not elevated? Did 
ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, 
sincerity, and find that it was a vain endeavor?” 
No. In all the history of the world, never! 


RON. bo cee 


AN INSECT’S MISSION. 


The glowworm hath its lamp; the tirefly’s light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 
J. R. Miller. 
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A Wife’s Rights. 


N extremely interesting case has lately 
been decided by the Indiana Supreme 
Court, establishing a new principle regard- 

ing the rights of a wife. A man in that state 
who kept a shoe store employed his wife as a 
saleswoman and paid her weekly wages, which 
she saved and invested. 

When his business declined he borrowed her 
money, and also failed to pay her wages. Then 
he became bankrupt. His wife presented her 
claim as one of the creditors, for the borrowed 
money and a year’s unpaid wages. In the old 
times the claim would have been thrown out at 
once. The theory of the common law gave the 
wife no right as against her husband. Her 
property was his. She could not testify for or 
against him in court in any case, civil or criminal. 
There could be no valid contract between the 
two for the payment of money. 

The situation-has been greatly improved by 
statute and by the common-sense decisions of 
modern jurists. One of the last of the ancient 
disabilities of the wife is removed by the Indiana 
decision. The court holds that an agreement to 
pay wages for services of a domestic character 
would not stand. It would be against public 
policy that a man should—by promising to pay 
his wife for washing the dishes and for sewing on 
his buttons—withhold money from his ordinary 
creditors. 

But the wife was under no obligation to become 
a saleswoman for her husband. He paid—or 
rather did not pay—to her what he would have 
had to pay to another ; and therefore his creditors 
were not injured by his employing her. Conse- 
quently her claim was a good one and was 
allowed. 
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Advance in Surgery. 


HE progress of surgery is shown by compar- 
ing the operating rooms of a generation ago 
and the apartments now thought convenient 

and safe for the surgeon’s work. ‘“‘A dingy little 
place in the basement’’ was the environment of 
the first operating table set up in the Boston City 
Hospital. 

A few years later an amphitheatre with wooden 
floor and walls was devoted to the operating 
department. The germs of disease found ready 
lodgment there. A new building just com- 
pleted is defended in every way against the 
invasion of microbes. ‘The amphitheatre has 
now a stone flooring, and walls of marble and 
cement, while the operating tables are of glass 
and iron. Throughout the structure the modern 
provisions for helping the surgeon and the patient 
are fully exemplified. The old professional 
fatalism that accepted surgical fever as inevitable, 
and a high death-rate for persons subjected to 
critical operations, has practically disappeared. 


———s0e——————_ 


Abolition of the ‘‘ Canteen.’ 


HE “canteen” is first a soldier’s drinking- 
flask ; then it is the shop in camp or garrison 
where soldiers’ supplies are sold. 

That the shop should be called a “canteen” 
suggests that its chief business is in liquors. The 
war with Spain directed attention to the evils 
arising from the sale of liquor to soldiers, and 
there is a determined movement for the suppres- 
sion of the canteen, with whith not only moral 
reformers, but many army officers of high rank, 
among whom are General Wheeler and General 
Shafter, are in sympathy. 

As we write, the existence of the army canteen 
is a question at issue between the two houses of 
Congress. The House of Representatives unan- 
imously adopted an amendment to the army 
reorganization bill to abolish the canteen ; but the 
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Senate committee has modified this amendment 
to permit the sale of malt liquors. Meanwhile, 
the Secretary of the Navy, without waiting for 
legislation, by a single peremptory order has 
suppressed the naval canteen at navy-yards and 
naval stations. 

That soldiers and sailors are more efficient 
when they do not have liquor cannot be doubted. 
This has been put to a practical test in the 
British army. Experiments were made with 
three regiments, during forced marches. In one 
regiment, each man was given a sailor’s ration of 
whiskey ; in another, malt liquor was permitted ; 
in the third, every man was forbidden to taste 
liquor. 

The whiskey-drinking regiment manifested 
more dash, but gave out soonest; the regiment 
which drank beer displayed less dash, but held 
out longer; while the regiment which abstained 
improved daily in vigor and endurance. This is 
why, in the Sudan campaign, not a drop of liquor, 
except for hospital uses, was allowed to officers 
or men. Sustained by nothing stronger than 
tea, oatmeal water and lime juice, General 
Kitchener’s army marched through the desert 
under a hot sun, and reached Omdurman in 
splendid condition to do battle with the dervishes. 
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Lafayette and the Poor Soldier. 


HE story of the Christian monk and the poor 
wayfarer is very old. Meeting the ill-clad, 
half-frozen man one bitter winter day, he took 

off his ample cloak, tore it in two, and gave the 
sufferer half the garment to shield him from the 
cold. That night (the legend adds) he was 
rewarded by a vision of the Redeemer, and heard 
Him say, “I was naked, and ye clothed me.” 

The religion that taught such loving-kindness 
to the world has in every generation announced 
itself in similar deeds. One, at least, that deserves 
to live in American history, is related of Lafayette, 
our country’s friend in need. Hon. Charles Sumner 
introduced the incident in one of his commemora- 
tive orations. 

One night, during the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, General Lafayette, in making his rounds 
through the camp, saw a sentry staggering and 
apparently too weak to hold his musket. The 
poor fellow was nearly frozen. His clothing was 
ragged, and his cowhide shoes were broken at the 
sides and toes, showing his stockingless feet. 
Lafayette approached and took the gun out of the 
half-insensible soldier’s hands. 

“Wake up, my man,” he said; “go to my hut, 
and you will find a fire, a pair of stockings, and a 
blanket. Warm yourself, put on the stockings, 
and bring the blanket to me; I will stay here and 
take your place till you come back.” 

Half an hour passed, while the general remained 
on volunteer duty, with shouldered musket, pacing 
the sentry’s beat. Then the soldier returned, 
warmed and revived, bringing the blanket with 
him. It was a large one. Lafayette drew his 
sword and cut it into two equal parts, and handing 
one of them to the sentinel, retired to escape his 
thanks. 

To show how sincere were the thanks it may be 
mentioned here that at one of the public receptions 
accorded to General Lafayette, during his visit to 
America in 1824, a white-haired veteran shock 
hands with him and exhibited a half-blanket. 
The old soldier was the sentry who had received 
the gift from the general’s hands forty-seven years 
before. 

Lafayette was never canonized as a saint, but 
he is dear to every American, and not merely 
because he shared his blanket with a soldier but 
because his high character and kindly heart made 
such an action natural and expected. In King 
Alfred dividing his last loaf, in Governor Win- 
throp giving away his only scoop of meal, and iu 
the young peer of France making himself poor to 
become brother to a suffering people the spirit 
was the same. It was the Christian greatness 
that can assume another’s sorrow. 

Men have been honored for one conspicuous 
service or brilliant deed whose private history 
begs the charity of silence; but the life of 
Lafayette was up to the level of his best achieve- 
ment. In this he was like Washington—and no 
man so well deserved the title of “Washington's 
Friend.” 





Respect for Beauty. 


ALKING through a charming square in 
Florence not long ago, two Americans anid 
an Italian lady, in passing an old building 

adorned with some of the lovely terra-cotta reliefs 
of the Della Robbias, fell into conversation con- 
cerning the fortunate preservation of so much 
beauty, éspecially of so much delicate exterior 
adornment, which a single stone in the hand of a 
careless boy might shatter to irreparable frag- 
ments. The Italian shrugged a deprecating 
shoulder, and spread her hands with the graceful 
gesture of her race. 

“Ah!” she said, sorrowfully, “so many of our 
children, our boys on the street, are bad; very 
bad! They are—what would you say?—Imps! 
Little imps! They romp, they run, ihey break 
things. They will smash every glass in every 
street-lamp, for amusement, if there is nobody by 
to stop them. They are dreadfully bad. 

“But!!” she threw a world of emphasis into 
voice, lifted finger, and wide-flashing black eyes. 
“Not these things! They will not break these. 
They would never think to wish to do it. They 
love beautiful things. It is inborn. They have 
them always to see and love. They enjoy them, 
and do not wish to hurt them. Even our rough 
and bad boys are not rough with things that are 
beautiful.” 

We cannot yet, in our young country, where w 
are but just learning to make our cities beautiful, 
hope to echo the justifiable boast of the Florentine 
lady. But it is significant and cheering. It 
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encourages the belief that the wide-spread aspi- 
ration toward beauty which has recently created 
such magnificent palaces for the people as our 
Congressional Library at Washington, and which 
is daily enriching hundreds of schoolrooms all 
over the broad land, tends quietly but strongly 
toward gentleness of manners and greater respect 
for public possessions, and it does this while 
achieving its more obvious end of instruction and 
delight. 

Already some teachers report that children are 
easier to control in beautiful schoolrooms. They 
feel, without being aware of it, the difference and 
the dignity of their finer surroundings, and do not 
fail to respond to them. 


<> 
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STPCKED WITH HUMOR. 


In 1808 was born Robert Hicks, a Cornishman 
of many talents who is happily remembered as a 
brilliant wit and story-teller. He had an unerring 
memory for funny happenings, and like most 
people who seek the humorous, it was always 
coming to him. 

When, in the fifties, Tennyson published 
“Maud,” and took the public by storm, Custard, 
a young artist of great promise, who was a friend 
of Hicks, was staying at Bossiney, a wild spot on 
the Cornish coast. In the intervals of his work 
he kept singing in a stentorian voice: 


“Come into the garden, Maud!” 


One day Hicks, who was an official of the 
county insane asylum, went over to see him, and 
was at once recognized by the owner of the 
cottage where Custard lodged. 

“Ah, Mr. Hicks,” said she, “I be glad you’ve 
come for un, poor young man. I thought some- 
body would be coming for un.” 

“Did you?” asked Hicks, ever ready for a 
humorous situation. “Is he very bad?” 

“Ah, that ’e be, Mr. Hicks! Why, he do stand 
out there by them rocks, and he hollers out: 


“*Come into the garden, Maud!’ 


Why, there baint no garden, Mr. Hicks, for miles 
around! And then he do say, ‘I be here by the 
geate alone.’ But there baint no geate anywhere 
nigh. And ’e do seem to see ‘black bats.’ Mr. 
Hicks, I’m glad somebody’s come for un, Mr. 
Hicks, that I be!”’ 

Mr. Hicks was ever ready with an impromptu. 
When the banns were called of Job Wall and 
Mary Best, he promptly wrote, on a leaf of his 
hymn-book : 

7 wanted a partner and thought howd be blest 

If of all womenkind he selected the Best. 

For said ae of allills that encompass the globe 
A bad wife would most try the patience of Job. 


The Best then he chose to be bone is bone. 
na lone *twas clear to his friends. she’d be ‘Best left 
alon 


mong the weak sex she’s the weakest of all, 
ir it's 's true that the weakest must go to the Wall. 


es 


GARFIELD’S READING. 


General Garfield was General Rosecrans’s chief 
of staff when the people of his district trans- 
ferred him from Murfreesborough to Washington. 
Speaking of him to Mr. Gilmore, who reports the 
complimentary remark in his “Personal Recollec- 
tions,” General Rosecrans said: 

“He has, you know, been elected to Congress. 
He will make his mark there, and come out at the 
top of the heap. He is the best-read man in my 
army.” 

Subsequently Mr. Gilmore found that Rose- 
crans’s opinion of Garfield’s extensive reading 
was that of the army. Learning that the chief of 
staff was “holding a camp-meeting in his room” 
he went there. The room was filled with division 
and brigade commanders, assembled to express 
their opinions as to the expediency of a forward 
movement of the army, which had been ordered 
by Secretary Stanton. 

Garfield’s remarks were interrupted by the 
entrance of Gilmore and his introduction to the 
officers. The conversation had drifted away from 
the important question, when some one suddenly 
roared out: 

“Silence in the meeting! The sensible people 
here want Garfield’s exposition of the first chapter 
of Genesis, or the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’—we don’t care which.” 

The humorous exclamation indicated that in 
the opinion of the army the chief of staff was 
what Bacon called “a full man,” one who could 
talk on all kinds of matters. 
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MELANCHOLY THOUGHT. 


When a man really gives his thoughts up chiefly 
to eatables and drinkables, he generally ceases to 
think of anything else after a while. It is related, 
in an old book on French cookery, that Fontenelle, 
a French author of the early part of the eighteenth 
century belonging to the school of the précieuses 
or literary exquisites, was found one beautiful 
morning lying at ease on the slope of a hill. 

In the valley was a large flock of sheep. They 
skipped about daintily, waiting for their guardian 
to take them home. A friend of Fontenelle sur- 
prised him gazing meditatively upon these sheep. 

“Aha!” said the friend; “the amiable philoso- 
a ponders without doubt upon the vicissitudes 
of life.” 

“Y-yes,” said Fontenelle. ‘I had been carefully 
looking over this flock, and I said to myself, ‘It is 
possible that among these two hundred sheep 
there is not one tender leg of mutton!’ ” 
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HIS COUNTRYWOMAN. 


; Lord Bramwell, says the biographer of that 
jurist, used to tell a story illustrating the complete 
Paralysis which may affect the human mind, at 
trying moments. 

One day when he was on board a Rhine steam- 
boat, he noticed a lady, evidently in great dis- 


tress, trying, by signs, to explain to the officials | Life. 


| Christian but I myself am Christian 
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some matter of importance. Fancying that she 
was a countrywoman of his own, he asked: 

“Do you speak English?” 

The poor lady had really lost her head, and she 
could only stammer out, ‘Un peu’’—that is, a little. 

Then Lord Bramwell continued the conversation 
in French; but it became evident that the lady 
understood scarcely a word. German and Italian 
gave equally bad results. Finally she muttered 
audibly to herself: 

“How I wish I were safe at home!” 

“But surely you do speak English!” exciaimed 
the baron. 

“I can’t speak anything else!” she sobbed. 
“That’s what makes me so helpless among these 
foreigners!” 





BOOKKEEPING IN BABYLONIA. 


Paper and ink are perishable things, like certain 
other “modern improvements,” but some of the 
clay tablets used by earlier civilizations still sur- 
vive. In the buried city of Nippur American 
explorers have recently found in one room more 
than seven hundred of them, the business records 
of a rich firm of merchants, Ulurashu Sons. 


These documents are font in the reigns of 
Artaxerxes I Cc.) and Darius II. 
(423-405 B. C). he oes are of various — 
some resembling the ordinary cake of soa 
commerce. They are covered with cunei orm 
characters, clear and distinct as when the book- 
keeper of Ulurashu inscribed them, twenty-five 
hundred years ago. 

Among them is this guaranty for twenty years 
that an emerald is so well set that it will not fall 


out: 

“Bel-ahiddina and Bel-shumu, sons of Bel, and 
Hatin, son of Bazuza, spoke unto Bel-nadinshumu, 
son of Morashu, as follows: ‘As concerns the 
Fangs ring set with an emerald, we guarantee that 
‘or twenty years the emerald *will not fall out of 
ring. If it should fall out before the expiration 
of twenty years, Bel-ahiddina (and e two 
others) shall pay to Bel- nadinshumu an indemnity 
of ten mana of silver.’ | 

Then follow the names of seven witnesses and | 
of an official who is described as “the — of | 
the Concordance of Proper Names.” The docu-| 
ment concludes with the thumb-nail marks a the 
contracting parties. 

There are also leases of various kinds and | 
contracts for the sale of sun-dried bricks and 
other merchandise, and for the loan of seed corn 
and oxen for plowing. 





NOT QUALIFIED. 


The Rev. W. E. Barton tells, according to an 
exchange, the very pertinent reason why he did 
not enlist in the army. He came near having 
some military experience once, he says. General 
Custer and his troops every spring and fall passed 
by the Western town where he lived. 


They spent the winters in Louisiana, and their 
summers in the Black Hills. When I was thirteen 
years old, these troops camped about thirteen 
miles from my home, and yo went about that 
General Custer wanted a to enlist as a 
drummer. I was just about the ape ced age, and 
I longed to go. I knew a little b out oating 
a a so I asked my father to allow me to 
en 

ee ” he said, dryly, “if you want to.” 

made some little (he gery ny such as I 
thought yn ayes and then went to my father to 
get him to take me to General Guster. He looked 
at me a moment, and then said, severely: 

“When I said you might enlist, I thought you 
had sense enough not to. But since you have not 
so — sense as I thought, you are not fit to 
enl 

So { did not join the army after all. 


MTESA’S LETTER. 


In the life of Emin Pasha is an account of his 
visit to Mtesa, King of Uganda, whither he was 
sent by Gordon, to try to establish better relations 
between Mtesa and the Egyptian authorities. 


The king received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, and afterward sent him, by his secretary, 
a letter, in English, informin Emin that the king 
was a Christian and desired to see — people so. 
The letter is worth reading, as specimen of 
what a savage can do with En lish. far more, 
probably, than most of us, even after much study, 
could do with an African dialect. It runs as 
follows, in ne ——* spelling: 

“To my dear friend! y Dear friend hear whot 
I sag I am Chistian and be thou Christian first I | 
was the Mehamedans ans find it is all lie and vows 
Iam away from them I am among the a 
and e Jank the people that how is away the 








“from Mtesa king of Uganda.” | 
| 
i 
| 


PICTURE, NOT PAINT. 


The recent discovery of Turner’s first exhibited 
picture has set going a Turner story that has not | 
been spoiled by much telling. 


An art patron one day came into Turner’s studio 
when the antist was already famous. He looked 
at a picture, and asked what op the price. The 
artist named the sum he had set upon it. 

“What!” exclaimed the Ant “all these golden 
sovereigns for so much 

“Oh,” replied Turner, ‘it’s caine you are buying? | 
I thought it was pictures. Here,” producing a | 


half-used tube of color, “I'll let you have that |. 


cheap; make your own terms,” and turning his 
back on the astonished patron, he went on painting. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


The English Outlook contains the following tale, 
which is “‘told for true” in Australia: 


While a troop of Australian horsemen was one | 
day resting after drill, a_ private, running his | 
charger alongside one of the officers, lighted his | 
cigarette from that of his superior. The officer | 
took +4 unconventional act in good part, but he 


did _sa 

“Harry, in the British army you could not have | 
done that 

“Right 3 you are,” was the prompt reply, ty > in | 
the British army you would not be an officer | 





TuUs writes a lawyer to a refractory client: 
“Sir—if you fay, the enclosed bill you will oblige | 


me. If you don’t, I shall oblige you.”—Chyistian | 


| to an 
| CHE ICAL CO., 


DECORATORS 


COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


STU DY. Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Business 

Forms, Artpmett ic, Shorthand, ete., 
HOME. 


Low rates. Cata taught by MAIL at students’ 
Catalo fon se — Free. Tria! Lesson 10 cts. 
College Buil 








A case — bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

INTED, will not benefit. They banish pain 

b ond Prolong life. One gives relief. 

-N (s on the package and accept 





Note the word R- 

no substitute. ie 1 cor’ 

packets for 48 cents, a ‘be had at any drug store.. Ten 

samesse and one thousand testimonials will be raailes 
address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIP 

No. 10 Spruce Street, New Nori. 





WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


| DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 





“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


6 Breakfast 
sy . 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
, Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 














“T used to think 


when I first began paint- 
ing, that there was nothing 
like pure white lead. It 
cost me a good many cus- 
tomers to find out the real 
facts. Something robbed 
the linseed oil of its value 
—I know now it was 
the pure lead. Then 
the lead was too soft to 
stand the weather, be- 
sides it poisoned me, and 
in a year’s time would 
rub off the houses. 
After a while, I 
found that a little 
Zine gave strength 
to the paint, but it’s 
hard to get just the 
right proportions. 
I have outgrown 
some of my old 
ideas, and after 
trying all kinds 
under all condi- 
tions, I find 


wr 
ain? — 


NOT READY MIXED 


stands the real test, cost, wear and every- 
thing considered, say what you will.’ 

A gallon of Linseed Oil mixed with a 
gallonof Hammar Paint makes Ha oe 
of the best paint in the world for $2.40 
or $1.20 per gallon. 

aan prgrestee to refund paint cost, in 

if it cracks, peels, blisters or chips 
off te 5 years. 

Let us send you “Truth About House Paint.” it is 
full of practical information ; also 1,000 practical 
‘painters’ testimonials. They are free. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 



























-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve. 











The Kind of Boys 
Mellin’s Food 


Babies 
Grow To Be. 











RoBERT. 




















ALEXANDER. 


| Our readers will remember the 
|pictures of these remarkable triplets 
which we published in this paper in 
October, 1897, showing them from 1 
year to 6 years of age. 

These boys are the sons of Mrs. J. 
C. Mason, of Richmond, Kentucky, and 
are now 8 years old. When born they 
were very small and puny and were 
not expected to live. They were 
immediately put on Mellin’s Food and 
the above pictures tell the story. 

A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent 
| free upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Dang 
allold favorites. Makes success! 


= », & ©, Roses possible to all. 
Describes all other desirable flow- 

8: Free sample of our magazine 

Success with Flowers, on reque 


pd. Pa. 






















Sth edition of the New 
Guide te Rose Culture, the 


joading Rose Catalog of Amer- 
ica, will be sent free on request. 
12 ams pages superbly illus’d. De- 

scrib: 


es 75 entirely new roses and 
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RE YEAR 


When the winter snow is meltin’ an’ the furrow is 
howin’ 





a-8 . 
An’ there’s gaps along the fences where the drifts 
have broke the rails ; z 
When by smell the spruces an’ the brakes on ev'ry 
wind that’s blowin’, 
An‘ Beer along the mou tainside the hounds a-foller- 
n’ 





trails ; 
Then ye better put yer frock on, for the workin’-days 
are " 
An’ there’s no time left for dreamin’ in the mornin’ 0’ 
the year. 
Whén the cows are standin’ in the yard, contented- 
‘ike, a-chewin’, 
An’ the rooster flaps his wings an’ crows upon the 
barn-yar gots: 
When the wind is sharp an’ gusty an’ the showers are 
a-bre J 
An’ powure’s wipin’ off the snow like figures on a 
slate ; 
Then it’s time to hang the buckets up an’ tap the trees 
n, 
For tee sun is crowdin’ winter out an’ shovin’ summer 
n. 
When the eaves are all a-drippin’, an’ the neighbors’ 
hens are crakin’, 
an — shingles that have loosened go a-flappin’ on 
e roof ; 
When the frost has put his staff away an’ left the roads 
a-shakin’ 
Ye wil! find the signs o’ nature closely followed by a 
roof. 
Ev ey tivin? thing is wakin’ like as if it had a nap, 
An’ the year seems sort 0’ hummin’ to the spring child 
in its lap. 
When yer voice sounds kind o’ holler an’ goes thro’ 
the woods a-ringin’, 


An’ ev’ry sugar-house around is sendin’ up a smoke; 
When the woodchuck sets outside his hole an’ robins 


are a-singin 
We ae safely be a-tellin’ that the heart o’ winter’s 
roke. 
An’ ye better git your frock on, for the workin’-days 


are here, 
An’ there’s no place for a dreamer in the mornin’ o 
the year. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 
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A Circus Every Day. 





f it’s such a lark to see it, 

What fun it must be to be it! 

Oh, what a circus, to know that every da: 
nye pay po 
H. by your toes and knees 


ying, 
Turning somersaults and things, 
Riding round the triple rings— 
If it’s such a treat to see it, 
What fun it must be to be it! 
Oh, what a circus a circus life must be! 
To have another circus in the evening after tea, 
T so far! 
er’s” car, 
While the engine goes “Whoot-choo!” 
At the hop-toad 4 
And the anthropoid grows frantic 
At the ring-tail’s newest antic. 


Oh, what a circus a circus life—but Py: 
It might not seem a circus if we had f 


! 
every day, 
Every morning a procession, 


And then have to travel so. 
Oh, it may be fun to see i 
But think what a bore to be it! 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
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‘“*Grandpa’’ Burton, or an Aged 
Newsboy. 


ix MONG the beneficiaries of the Helping 
Hand Mission in Kansas City, 
Mo., as in similar institutions 
elsewhere, some have become 
workers of mercy more inter- 
esting, and possibly more 
useful to the poor, because of 
their own poverty. 

One of these devoted souls 
probably never knew that he 
was a missionary. He wasa 
“newsboy” more than seventy years old, and 
his humility would own no higher title. Every 
day, with his weak voice and thin hands, he 
tried as best he could to peddle copies of the city 
papers in the street, sometimes in cold and 
storm, against which he was too slenderly clad. 
And some of the passers-by who saw him, but 
had not heard him, stopped to buy the papers 
out of pity for his white hair and trembling 
steps 





But in the evening, in the Mission rooms, the 
old man seemed to find his real work. There 
was his home. No wanderer could approach 
that shelter without meeting him and feeling the 
warmth of a Christian welcome. 

During the prayer services he was always on 
duty, usher, janitor, prompter,—it did not matter 
what,—inviting the backward, finding the places 
in the hymn-books or Bibles, and smiling his 
own joy into saddened faces. 

“Grandpa Burton’ was the name the boys 
gave him. All the children of the neighborhood 
respected and loved him, for he was the peace- 
maker in their quarrels, and was continually 
doing little kindly acts for them. 

By the older and more hardened his gentle 
piety was sincerely felt, and his presence and 
words strengthened the penitent and restored 
hope to the hopeless. To a writer in the 
Epworth Herald those who best knew him 
said, ““Nobody ever heard Grandpa Burton give 
expression to weariness, bitterness, envy or 
discouragement.”’ 

Familiar forms vanish every year from places 
where good is done, but few were ever more 
missed and mourned than “The Aged Newsboy” 
when the Helping Hand saw him no more. It 
is not so very long since the good old man died 





THE YOUTH’S 


suddenly at the Mission, and his coffin, followed 
by a train of sober-faced boys, was borne to the 
cemetery where the reverence of his many friends 
had purchased for him a resting-place. 

In a pocket of his threadbare vest, folded in a 
worn leaf with a sprig of evergreen, this text 
was found, copied in a fine feminine hand: 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain.’ 

Relic of a long-ago tenderness the faded writing 
may or may not have been. For him the inspi- 
ration of that text could outlive memory. It 
was his history. 


ys 
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Finiguerra and the Laundress. 


It is always pleasing to hear a pretty story told 
of a man who has created beautiful things. Two 
groups of tourists—one of the number was a 
Companion correspondentwere standing in the 
Pitti Palace before the large plate of pure silver 
upon which Finiguerra, the great master of early 
engraving, had depicted his lovely Madonna and 
Child in a trellised arbor covered with roses. As 
the tourists looked at the exquisite work, an 
Italian guide discoursed upon the value of the 
silver, and offered a magnifying glass with which 
to observe the delicate lines of the drawing, 
talking volubly, and uttering ecstatically, “Bello!” 


and “Bellissimo!” as he fell into theatrical poses to 


of admiration. At the same time an Italian 
lady was telling her friends in an undertone the 
charming anecdote of Finiguerra and the laun- 
dress. 


The artist, it seems, in mastering the new and 
difficult art of engraving upon metal, had acquired 
a singularly keen eye and delicate touch; and he 
also p da ber of very fine and sharp 
instruments, which he used in his work. 

Being a kindly man, he sometimes placed both 
his sure hand and his fine tools at the service of 
his friends and neighbors, in performing for them 
some of the simpler operations of surgery, until 
he acquired quite a reputation for skill in 
doctoring their hurts. 

One day a poor laundress who had been washing 
clothes, in wringing out a garment in which a 
needle had been carelessly left, ran it deeply into 
her hand; worse yet, it broke off in the wound, 
and a part remained embedded in the flesh. She 
was in much pain, and on her way back from the 
stream where she had been wash ng, she stopped 
at the house of the artist and was admitted. 

ng studio, she hastily set down her 
wet and heavy bundle, and held out the in d 
hand, begging his assistance. Finiguerra left his 
work to help her, and after long and delicate 
manipulation extracted the broken needle. The 
woman thanked him and turned to go, lifting her 
bundle from its resting-place. 

Then he saw that she had set it upon one of his 
engravings. Like all others at that time, it was a 
plate of engraved metal, complete in itself, and 
rogaeded as a single and sufficient picture, exactly 
as if it had been a painting. 

But as the damp bundle was raised, the quick 
eye of Finis tra saw that it had received an 

the aoe picture beneath, 
and his quick mind seized at once the Loy 
of the possibility of indefinite reprod on from 
a single eee. So that from the kindness of a 
eat artist to a poor washerwoman sprang the 
iscovery which has placed the beautiful products 
of the a art within the reach of all of us 
to-day 
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The Sunflower. 


In this country the sunflower has never been an 
object of general attraction. In fact, many 
people have considered it vulgar, although it has 
beauties worth admiring. Old-fashioned folks, 
with a liking for it, have planted it as an orna- 
mental adjunct to back yards and back-yard 
fences, and every-day, practical people have 
found in its seeds useful sustenance for hens. 

Here the catalogue of its good qualities seems 
to end. Certainly it has not been looked upon 
as a plant whose systematic cultivation would 
inerease the yearly profits of agriculturalists, as 
an authority upon the subject, who speaks from 
practical knowledge, asserts that it is. 

He says that the sunflower is a staple produc- 
tion in Russia and China, and that millions of 
bushels of the seeds are harvested in those 
countries yearly. He strongly advocates its culti- 
vation where conditions are favorable, by the 
farmers of our country, and gives a list of the 
valuable products which can be extracted from 
it, as follows: 

1. Oil from the seed. 

2. The seed cake; this is the residue left from 
the seed after the oil is extracted. It could be 
used as a food for cattle. Also the heads and 
seeds, if chopped up together, can be used as 
“ee. 

3. e seed alone is an excellent food for 


poultry. 

4. A yellow dye is made from the blossom. 

5. The flower produces very fine honey and 
wax. In England one or two farmers made 
— two hundred dollars a year from honey 
alone. 
6. The fibre from the stalks. By treating it like 
flax, fine, silky fibre can be obtained in large 
quantities. The Chinese use it to a great extent 
in their silk fabrics. 

7. Potash from the stalks. 

8. The stalks are used as fuel. 
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Two Weddings. 


The days when the foundations of the future 
greatness of America were laid were days of 
simplicity. Since then the superstructure has 
been reared and the greatness is assured, but 
perhaps some of the simplicity has slipped away. 
Certainly in the old days one would not have seen 
at a workingman’s wedding just what Mr. Booker 
Washington saw at the wedding of a colored 
youth and maiden in the South. 

“T was invited the other day to attend a wedding 
among our peoples. he says. “I sat in the church, 
and as the bride came walking up the aisle, I saw 
something creeping and trailing <= along 
the floor after her. It had to be turned into place 
before she was married, and after the ceremony 
J . went creeping and turning out of the 

ure 

“We were invited to the weddin 
vided at the house of a friend, T 
row of carriages filling the street from one corner 





COMPANION. 


to the next. The wedding supper cost seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars. 

“Afterward we were invited to get into a car- 
riage and accompany the couple the door of 
their new abode. t kind of a house do you 
suppose that bride and her five yards of train 
went home to? I followed them to the little one- 
roomed log cabin, which the bridegroom rented 
for two dollars a month. For months that bride 
and groom must have been dreaming about dress- 
makers’ bills and tailors’ bills and all sorts of 
other bills. 

“That was not the way people married in New 
England two hundred years ago. Then the young 
man bought his license for seventy-five cents, 
and they went to the minister’s house and were 
married quietly, and then went home to the 

oom’s farm and went to work. And their for- 

unes grew and they saved money, and by and by 

they built a better house and sent their children 
to college, and to-day their descendants are 
——_ among the most highly cultivated in the 
world.’ 


The extreme simplicity of those days is perhaps 
not quite possible now, but a return to something 
of the simple tastes of our forefathers would not 
be altogether a step in the wrong direction. In 
contrast with this modern wedding, the wedding 
of an English gentlewoman of seventy years ago 
seems simple indeed. She was Mary Novello 
then, the daughter of the organist, Vincent 
Novello, and she became that day Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke, afterward the well-known author of “The 
Concordance to Shakespeare.” She says of her 
marriage: 

My dear father and mother were the only per- 


sons present when, early in the morning, we drove 
to Bloomsbury church. Two milkmaids chanced 


I heard one of them say, “That’s the 

neat white cottage bonnet and a white muslin 

dress—both the work of my own hands—were all 

} wd wedding ador ts that denoted me to 
em 


We continued to practise the strict economy we 
had early agreed to observe, and among other 
saving of expense I made all the clothes wore, 
as well as my husband’s dress waistcoats. 
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Comrade Robin. 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
In the valley land abloo’ 

® Do you know that I, your fellow, 
From the dreamy South am come ? 
Yellow Willow, greet me home. 


I, your summer comrade, Willow, 
From far lands beyond far seas 
Rode the wind and scorned the billow, 
Homing to you, willow-trees, 
And your pollen-yellow bees. 


Willow, Willow, 


iden yellow. 
rom your arms beneath the blue 


Do you know that I, your fellow, 
All day long will sing to you— 
From the dawning the dew. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 


* 
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Played With the Wrong Man. 


The innocent-looking elderly gentleman who 
meekly submits to rough handling, in a crowd, 
may have his own methods of avenging rudeness. 
Witness the experience of fifty medical students 
who, says the Chicago Times-Herald, indulged in 
a “jollification.” 


Lie J took possession of an Alley L train at 

Twenty-second Street, and “held high jinks” all 

the way into town. In their own words, the 

Pe neh horse” with the other passengers, an 
y thought themselves very smart indeed. 

But they were not quite so smart as they 
thought. There was an old man aboard—a nice 
old man, with a white mustache and a silk hat— 
who beat them at their own game. 

The occurrence happened in the smoking-car. 





As the various stations were reached, and passen- 
gers tried to get out of the car, the students 
assisted. “‘Pass him along!” was the cry, and 


the unfortunate passenger was lifted bod Aen 
the heads of the students, tossed in the air, and 
finally thrown out upon the petiorp. 

The guards told the ly students to cease 
their rough behavior or leave the train, but the 
admonition fell on unfruitful ground. The fun 
grew more and more hilarious until Adams Street 
was reached. 

At this point the old man with the white 
mustache got up to leave. He was in the extreme 
end of the car away from the door. 

“Pass him along!” shouted the students. ‘‘Help 


the old gentleman out!” 

They helped him out. They tossed him up to 
the ceiling, they dropped him to the floor, the 
wedged him here and there; and after they 


tossed him out at last they felt so hilarious 
that they smashed each other’s hats with their 
canes. 

At eight o’clock last night a young man who 
said he was a student came meekly into the 
Central Police Station and reported t an old 
man with a white mustache and a silk hat had 

icked the pockets of four of the students on the 
rain, securing four gold watches and a pocket- 
book or two. 

“It will be a great favor,” he said, “if this little 
affair can be kept out of the papers.” 
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A Reckless American. 


How an American sea-captain once got into 
Havana at an hour when everybody was supposed 
to be within doors, and all the approaches to the 
city guarded, is told in “Life and Society in Old 
Cuba,” printed in the Century. While society in 
Cuba was in a state of disorganization, and 
murder and robbery were of daily occurrence, 
General Tacon undertook the administration of 
the affairs of the island. He instituted vigorous 
measures to suppress crime, and among other 
regulations required every one to be within doors 
after the hour of eleven at night. 


An American sea-captain, a- powerful and reso- 
lute man, one night found himself shut out. He 
came to the gate at the head of the Calle Obispo, 
and offered the rds the eighth of a doubloon 
to let him pass. They could not resist the bribe. 
and Captain Peterson was allowed to enter. But 
soon another guard opens to him for money, 
and as he thought he had paid er~igh already, 
he refused. 

The soldier, being armed, made an attack on 
him. So far from being daunted, Captain Peter- 
son seized the man’s musket and wrenched it 
from his grasp. Upon this a file of the soldier’s 
companions came the assistance of their com- 
rade. Then they learned that an American, with 
a musket in his d, was not easily vanquished. 
Peterson defended himself so successfu ly that 
he drove off the men, although he broke the stock 
of the gun to pieces, being left with only the 





ounpee. pro- | barrel. 
ere I saw a 


The fight, however, was not yet over. Sixty 
guards came out to pursue him, when, thinking 


be stand near as we went up the steps, and 
y Pthe bride.” a | front 
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discretion the better part of valor, he gave himself 
UP, and was at once taken before General Tacon. 

he es garveree the American 
from head to foot, admiring his manly figure and 
his determined courage. f 

“Captain Peterson,” he said at last, “a man 
capable of defeating a file of her ars 
soldiers single-handed deserves great credit for 
his bravery, but he is dangerous to society. You 
must return to your vessel every evening by six 
o’clock, and be careful not to let the sun set on 
you in this city.” 

The captain obeyed the order punctually so 
long as he remained in the harbor, regarding it 
rather as a compliment than as a punishment. 
To give the order more significance, and to ~~ d 
others from follo the example of the Amer 
ean, a bando, a kind of Spanish edict, was sent 
out with a squad of soldiers dressed in full uni- 
form, who blew their trumpets at the street 
corners by way of publishing the decree that any 
person who should thereafter strike a soldier 
should suffer death. It is not probable that after 
that any one imitated the American’s rashness. 
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Hunting Votes. 


In England a candidate who is ambitious to 
annex M. P. to his name must personally canvass 
the district and solicit the voters, one by one, to 
east their ballots for him. The solicitation is 
often “sugar-coated,” as in the case mentioned 
by a London journal. 


“Madam, may I kiss these beautiful children?” 
inquired a candidate for the coming by-election 
in the Midlands the other day, who was on a tour 
round the constituency, as he leaned over the 


ni 4 
“Certainly, sir; there is no possible objection.” 
“They are lovely dariings, ” said the would-be 
M. P., after he had finished the eleventh. “I 
have seldom seen more beautiful babies. Are 
they yours, ma’am?” 
ie lady blushed deeply. 

“Of course they are, the sweet little treasures, 
From whom else, ma’am, could they have inherited 
those limpid eyes, those rosy cheeks, those profuse 
—_ aa comely figures, and those musical 
voices?’ 

The lady continued Lg 

“By the way, ma’am,” said he, “may I bother 

‘ou to tell your estimable husband that Richard 

. Spouter, parliamentary candidate for this divi- 
sion, called upon him this evening?” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the y; “I have no 

usband. 

“But these children, madam—you surely are not 
a widow?” 

“J feared you were mistaken, sir, when you first 
came up. ese are not my children. This is an 
orphan asylum!” 


2 
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Summary Justice. 


A lady who is a lover of birds relates, in 
Cornhill, some tragical experiences. Sometimes 
the tragedy touched her, and oftener the birds. 
She had a large cage of finches, and when the 
coachman one day brought her a brilliant and 
beautiful little bird, which she had never before 
seen, she put him in with her old favorites. 


About half an hour later my attention was 
attracted by two or three curious feathered 
lumps on the gravelled floor of the cage. 

On closer examination, these proved to be the 
heads of some of my birds, which the newcomer— 
a member of the shrike family, as it proved—had 
twisted off. Besides, he had found time to go 
round among the nests and turn out all the eggs 
and young birds. 

My dismay and horror can be imagined ; but 

luncheon and ess were waiting, and I hastily 
begged a tall Irish orderly, on duty in the hall, to 
catch the newcomer and let him go. 
Now this man loved my birds quite as much as 
I did, and seemed to spend all his leisure time in 
foraging for them. He received my hurried order 
in grim silence; but when I was once more free, 
and able to inquire how matters been settled, 
all I could get out of ya yy was: 

“T’ve larned him to — ittle birds’ necks!” 

“Did you catch him easily?” I inquired. 

“Quite coy, my lady; and J larned him!” 

This was said in a voice trembling with rage. 

“What have you done to him?” 

No answer, save a murmur. 

“But I want to know what has happened to 
that bird!” I peseiene. 

“Well, my lady, I’ve larned him’—a pause— 
“T’ve wrunged his neck!” 
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‘¢ Music Hath Charms.”’ 


In the mountains along the west branch of the 
Susquehanna River, in Pennsylvania, writes a 
Companion correspondent, live a class of people 
called Smokes. They are not Indians, as their 
name might suggest, but the descendants of 
so-called “poor white trash.” They are rude and 
uncultivated, and almost their only means of sub- 
sistence is hunting and fishing. 


Occasionally they Zo to a neighboring town, 
and on one such trip a man and woman were 
attracted by the sound of music coming from 4 
house. hat could it be? They had never heard 
anything like it. 
ithout hesitation they walked in. The lady 
at the piano did not look up, but kept on playing. 
Finally she turned about, and was greatly sur- 
prised at seeing who her visitors were. They 
were seated on the very edge of their chairs, 
fairly drinking in the music, their faces shining 
with —— 
The y saw in a moment that it was to her 
playing she owed this call, and on questionin 
er visitors she found that all they had ever hear 
in the way of music was a mouth-or, and a 
. In response to their. request to “play 
more” she played for an hour or so, when the 
slowly rose to depart. From his worn pocke 
k the man took a half-dollar and gravely 
handed it to her. 
“Take it,” said he; “it’s worth it; and the next 
time we-uns come here we’ll have you play some 
more.’ 
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A Happy Slave. 


A pretty saying of an army officer is reported 
by an exchange. 


He married, in 1865, the daughter of a man 
whose whole heart was in the cause of the Soutb- 
erm negroes. The marriage has been a very 


happy one. 

“Were you so much interested in the slavery 
= when I knew you?” asked a college 
end, who had not seen the officer for thi 

years. 

“Yes, but I didn’t talk much about it,” was the 
reply. “But after I met my wife’s father, I 
became a strong abolitionist, and very soon after 
I met her I became a slave!” 





MARCH 16, 1899. 










Ellie’s Saint Patrick. 
A True Story. 

Chubby little Ellie was not quite four years 
old. She would have thought herself very old 
indeed, however, had she not had four older 
brothers and sisters who had a provoking way 
of thinking her far too little for their rough-and- 
tumble plays. Worse than all, they generally 
referred to her in a contemptible little word of 
three letters. I wonder if you can guess what it 
was! Only three letters, and 
yet such a “hateful” word! 
“Just as if I was a really 
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down a moment, Mr. Butts, I’ll bring you 
another five dollars.” 

The good-natured milkman sat down in 
the wooden kitchen chair, whitened by many 
a vigorous scrubbing, and gazed around at 
the freckled agate-ware above the sink, at the 
snowy, scalloped paper on the dresser-shelves, 
and then at the weary little girl sleeping on 
the table. 

“A pretty hard bunk, I should say, for 
such a little kid,” he muttered. “How 
pretty her rosy cheeks look cuddled against 

her green necktie!—if that—well,—I’ll be 

turned into a churn of buttermilk, if that— 
madam,” he concluded, as Ellie’s mother came 
bustling back and handed him another bank- 
note, ‘I guess this is the missing article, isn’t 
it?’ And he gently drew out a crumpled, 
greenbacked note from under the little sleeper’s 
chin. 

“Oh, don’t take it away,” cried Ellie, suddenly 
awakened and beginning to sob piteously. 
“Please don’t; it’s my last Saint Patrick !’’ 








“Sure enough, ’tis Saint Patrick’s day! Well, 


I declare!” and the big milkman’s laughter rang | trying to keep Hattie awake till the train came, | climate. 





tired and sleepy. She had tried each bench 
in the station, but had found each one equally 
hard; she had unpacked and packed over 
again the little valise which papa had given 
her for her very own just the day before they 
started; and she had looked through the little 
window into the office where a young man 
sat making a funny, ticking noise on a little 
instrument. 

“T guess it’s a play piano,’ she said to 
mamma in a whisper, “but it doesn’t make 
any music only tick, tick, tick.’ 

Mamma explained that it was a telegraph 
instrument the young man was playing upon, 
and then for some time Hattie was interested in 
mamma’s explanation of how a message could be 
sent over the wires by means of those little ticks. 

But after a time all this lost its interest, too, 
and the noise of the little instrument grew fainter 
and fainter in her ears. 

Mamma discovered this and saw the little 
head begin to droop, so she tried to interest 
Hattie once more in the contents of her valise. 


I think the young man must have heard mamma | 
















Nuts to Crack. 


a. 
A FISH STORY. 
Fifty-five Hidden Fishes. 


In my early days Kate, my sister,—O, a charm- 
ing, artless girl was she,—my brother Ray and I 
lived at Cape Cod, a celebrated abolitionist town 
situated, or, yes, I may say, bordering upon, 
Massachusetts Bay. The elevation of this oleag- 
inous vitage is so great that, although a kettle 
will not boil under a temperature of one hundred 
| and ten degrees Ard., I never knew of so mild a 
t is almost enchanting enough to 

satisfy an Eastern pasha. 
Different entirely is the cli- 
mate of Bergeon, Germany, 
on the North Sea. Horses 








little goat!’’ muttered poor 
Ellie, indignantly. 

She was standing eagerly 
by the library table watching 
the older children dividing 
some lovely green ribbon 
into four pieces, fringing out 
the ends and pinning them 
on their coats, for Saint Pat- 
rick’s day, they said. Ellie 
didn’t know, of course, who 
Saint Patrick was, nor why 
he had a day; but when she 
heard her brothers and sisters 
laughing and wondering 
what the other school chil- 
dren would wear, she did 
want a piece of that green 
ribbon so much. So she 
watched them like a hawk, 
ready to pounce upon the 
smallest serap which should 
fall to the floor. But there 
wasn’t even a ravelling for 
the poor little girl who looked 
tearfully out of the window 
at the green-ribboned little 
crowds hurrying gaily ‘by to 
school. 

Out by the gate she spied 
the green arbor-vite-tree in 
which she used to play bird’s 
nest in the summer. “I'll 
just slip out and break off a 
piece for my Saint Patrick,’’ 
she thought ; and suiting the 
action to the word, had just 
put her little feet down into 
the slush, when mother 
picked her up and carried her 
into the house. ; 

“Why, Ellie! See how wet 
your shoes and stockings are! 
Mother will have to change 








HAVING HIS FORTUNE TOLD. 


melt there, I hear, and the 
gray, lingering twilight has 
an effect most sombre. 

Amateurs, living in cities, 
must envy the life of the fish- 
erman. Far from the carping 
influences of the city he pur- 
sues the even tenor of his 
way,—as the poet says,— 
harking to the voice of 
Nature, moralizing upon her 
poowty. Such is the life of the 
jolly tar. Ponderous waves 
do not affright him. As he 
sails across the bar, below 
him he sees the lobster floun- 
dering about, and the fierce 
clam preying upon the chubby 
crab. 

Assuming, however, that 
you understand all this, I 
return to my tale. Our friend, 
Harry Mac herelgyea, ardent 
sportsman that he was, one 
day invited us out upon an 
excursion. So we went, sails 
flapping, pennant flying. 
Fishing was not to be our 
object. We had in our pos- 
session a paper which told to 
a certainty the whereabouts 
of a wonderful treasure. We 
took along a lunch consisting 
of Carter’s almonds,—after 
a recipe of Maria Parloa,— 
chestnuts 4 /a Pile, hard- 
boiled eggs fresh from the 
ranch, “ovymul” lettuce, with 
a White-head, or Whiting 
torpedo, to keep off the flies. 

As to the pepet — 2 repro- 
duce it with all its queer spell- 
ing,—it read as follows: 

Ye 20th Daye Januare, 1654. 

Lisbon. 

I, Tobias B. Lenny, late cap- 
tain of ye Sea- ou do here- 
by testify that in Massachu- 
sits Harbore is Plaiced ye 
treasure carried from Lisbon 
to Sturge on ye Spanish Main 
by ye Clipper Chesterfield. It 
containeth, ’mongst other 
thinges, ye Princess Marga- 
rita, her Ring, a beauteous 
stone. We sunk ye Cargo by 
stealth just out o xe Barr, a 
cudaceous act. ‘~ nat could 
he have meant this?) It 
weighed about a Tunn. (Ye 
cargo, I mean.) 

Go north; then by ye East 
Route. Stur bottom of ye 
Bay near ye Barr. 








them. I never knew my little 
girl to be so naughty! Why 
did you go out in the snow ?” 

But Ellie did not tell. She was still hunting 
around for the precious green. It had popped 
into her mind as mother was fastening the last 
button on her shoe, that the corduroy sofa cover 
was a real pretty green. Perhaps with a pair of 
sharp scissors she could snip off a corner! So 
she found the scissors, drew up a chair, and was 
just foreing in the shiny points, when mother 
seized her again. 

“Naughty Ellie,” said she. “I don’t know 
what is the matter with you this morning! I 
cannot trust you alone any more. You'll just 
have to sit here on the kitchen table till I finish 
my work.” 

So the unhappy child sat on the kitchen table, 
her eyes full of tears and her heart full of sorrow 
and longing. By and by she grew tired of looking 
out of the window, and before she knew it, was 
sound asleep,—so sound that she never heard the 
milkman knock, nor heard her mother say to him: 

“T would like to pay you five dollars this 
morning to settle our monthly account, Mr. 
Butts. Why! Where’sthat money gone?” And 
she hastily picked up the empty quart jar under 
which she had laid it. It was not there, nor 
under the table, nor anywhere. 

“Jane,” she called to the girl who was washing 
clothes in the shed, “did you see anything of the 
five dollars I laid aside for the milk bill ?”’ 

“Yes’m ; it’s right under the quart jar.” And 
£ood-natured Jane came in, wiping the suds from 
her hands, to help her mistress and the milkman 
in their search for the bank-note. 

“Perhaps the children brushed it off or may 
know something about it when they come home 
trom school,” said mother. “If you’ll just sit 





out so loud and clear that Jane came in from the 
shed to learn the joke. 

“‘Now I understand what was the trouble with 
my little girl,’’ said Ellie’s mother, gently. ‘“This 
is mother’s money, dear, and you must give it to 
Mr. Butts to pay for the milk that you drink 
every day. 

“That’s a good little girl! Now we'll go 
up-stairs and find the wide, green silk sash. I'll 
tie it around your waist, dear, in a great big bow, 
and won’t those children be surprised when they 
come home from school ?”’ 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


| 





A Spring Puzzle. 
I am not deceiving, 
Though ’tis past all believing, 
But, really and truly, some day you may see 
A very large number 
Of pussies a-slumber 
And a bluebird a-singing all on the same tree. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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How Pompey Telegraphed. 


Hattie and her mamma were on their way to 
visit grandma, who lived over one hundred miles | 
from their home. They had taken a train early 
in the evening, and would have reached grandma’s 
long before bedtime if it had not been for one | 
thing,—they had to change cars at a little station | 
in the country and wait a whole hour before their | 
train came. 

Before the hour was over Hattie grew very | 





for pretty soon he came out from the little office 
and whistled. Then a little curly dog that 
Hattie had not seen at all before came out of 
the office, too, wagging his tail vigorously. 

Hattie opened her eyes wide at this. 

“Here, Pompey,” said the young man, “show 
this little girl how you can telegraph.” 

Hattie was very wide awake by this time and 
sat up quite straight, and what do you suppose 
the little dog did? Well, he laid down on his 
back on the bare floor and began to beat upon the 
boards with his tail, tap, tap, tap-tap-tap, just as 
the young man had been doing on his telegraph 
instrument. 

How Hattie did laugh, and mamma, too; and 
then the little dog jumped up and wagged his 
tail, as much as to say, ““Didn’t I do that pretty 
well?” 

After that Hattie found Pompey so amusing 
that almost before she knew it the train came 
puffing into the station, and she had to bid 
good night to the dog that could telegraph, and 
that had kept her from going to sleep before she 
reached grandma’s. JuLia D. CowLes. 
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THE little folks in Miss Graham’s room were 


very fond of reciting Jean Ingelow’s first ‘Song 


of Seven,” beginning: 
There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven. 
One day Gracie went up to Miss Graham and 
asked, “Please, can’t we say, ‘There’s an old 
dude left on the daisies and clover?’ ”’ ‘ 


Many hours we labored, yet 
all in vain. At length we 
rested. Kate had docketeda 
resolve to give up the search, 

and now sat in the stern, sy ¢ he clouds so 

fleecy and white. Baiting her hook for her was 

Hal. I, buttering a bit of bread, sat in the bow. 
| Suddenly Kate gave a loud cry. It was the work 

of an instant to fas ratlines and halyards and 

luff the main-sail amidship. I, keel-hauling the 
| rudder, leaned over and cried, “What do you 
see?” We all gazed below into the still depths. 

What was it? Look through this tale carefully 
| and find out for yourself. 
| 
| 2. 
| PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

I do not think you can 1234 me; I will 12 34 
the goal long before you will. 

12, 3456789 youth, never dreamed she was 

| but a 123456789 coquette. 
| I will, no matter what the 12345 12, 345 him 
| for damages. 

She was so 12345678 I would not ask her 12 
34 5678 her my umbrella, hoping she would 
leave at once. 

Would1 2345678 that poor 12345678? Well, 

I think not. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. Spinner, sinner. Pink, ink. Apgarent, a 
| parent. Spoon, soon. Parent, a rent air, air. 
Appear, a pear. Patent, atent. Pinch, inch. 

2. Henbane—hen, bane. Smilax—smile, axe. 


Snapdragon—snap, dragon. Cowslip—cow, slip. 
| Dogwood—dog, wood. Hollyhock—holly, hock. 


| Carnation—car, nation. 
Primrose—prim, Rose. 
Crowsfoot—crows, foot. 


Alyssum—ally, sum. 
Marigold—ma, rig, old. 


3. 1. Ballet, ballad, ballot, ballast. 2. Astron- 
omy. 

4. 1. Three score. 2. Double u (w). 

5. 1. King, fish, er—kingfisher. 2. On, ward— 


onward. 3. Inn, car, sir, eight—incarcerate. 

6. 1400, 14, 40, 10, 3000, 44, 9, 3, 12, 7, 3, 6, 7. 

- 7. Burke, Demosthenes, Webster, Pitt, Choate, 
ox. 

8. El(l)bow. 

9.1. The man who jumped into a_bramble 
bush. 2. Jacky Horner. 3. Taffy. 4. The three 
wise men of Gotham. 5. King Cole. 6. Humpty 
Dumpty. 7. Tommy Trot. 8 Jack Sprat. 9% 
| Little Bo-peep. 
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To Get A Vacuum.—Professor 


NEw Way 
Dewar’s recent achievement in liquefying hydro- 
gen has led to the discovery of an easy method 
for obtaining an almost perfect vacuum, and that 


in a single minute. When a glass tube, filled with 
air and closed at one end, has its open end dipped 
into a cup of liquid hydrogen, the intense cold 
condenses the air into a kind of snow which 
settles to the bottom. If, then, the upper part of 
the tube, from which the solidified air has fallen, 
is removed by heating and sealing it off, it 
becomes a vacuum chamber so free from air that 
it is difficult to force an electric current through it. 

PRINTING BY X-RAy.—Dr. Frederick 8. Kolle 
describes, in the Zlectrical Engineer, a process 
of printing. by the aid of the X-ray, which, he 
thinks, may supersede some of the present 
methods. He calls it typo-radiography. One 
way to prepare the original copy is to print the 
text with adhesive ink, and then dust metallic 
powder over it, which will remain only on the 
printed characters. The copy is next bound up 
with about 50 thicknesses of sensitized paper 
and subjected to the action of the Réntgen tube. 
Twenty blocks of 50 sheets each, Doctor Kolle 
says, can be arranged simultaneously around a 
single tube, thus producing a thousand copies of 
the original with about 10 seconds’ exposure. 


PINEAPPLE CLoTH.—In the search for new 
fibres that may be used in cloth-making it has 
been suggested recently that the pineapple plant 
might be pressed into service. Pinéapple leaves 
contain silk-like fibres, which can be divided into 
exceedingly thin filaments and then spun into 
threads. In Eastern countries delicate fabrics, 
as light almost as cobwebs, have been made of 
this material. But as yet no process of producing 
the fibres in commercial quantities has been 
discovered. we 

LARGEST OF LAND ANIMALS.—The bones of 
an extinct dinosaur (“terrible lizard’’), recently 
unearthed near Laramie, Wyoming, by Prof. W. 
H. Reed, are believed to represent the largest 
land animal known ever to have dwelt upon the 





earth. The length of the skeleton is 130 feet, of 
which 40 belonged to the body proper, 60 to the 
tail and 30 to the neck and head. Professor Reed 
estimates that the weight of this monster, when 
clothed with flesh, must have been about 60 tons. 
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A Good —"s 


Depends on Good Digestion. 


This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for secur- 
ing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assistants. 
It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly; 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure 
blood a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion and one that does not require 
cosmetics and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary. Take these tablets 
and eat all the good, wholesome food you want 
and you need have no fear of indigestion nor the 
sallow, dull complexion which nine women out 
of ten have, solely because they are suffering 
from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced the best argument to 
induce every man or woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package, 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are good digestion, good health and a 
clear, bright complexion. Ask your druggist for 
the tablets and a free book on stomach diseases. 
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TEETH FALL OUT 
IF TOO MUCH SOFT FOOD IS USED. 

Dentists and physicians maintain that if man- 
kind always ate soft food the teeth would finally 
drop out. Reasonable resistance in grinding food 
strengthens and adds to the life of the teeth. 

Chewing is the method nature intended by 
which the necessary juices can be brought out 
of the gums. 

These facts were remembered by the originator 
of Grape-Nuts, and those who enjoy the new food 
will appreciate how it is possible to produce a 
food that is an absolute pleasure to masticate. 
On the other hand, those who cannot chew food 
can instantly make a soft mush of Grape-Nuts by 
pouring over some hot milk. 

Add to this a flavor crisp and satisfying, a 
well-fed feeling after the meal, and the popularity 
of Grape-Nuts is not difficult to understand. 

They are made by the Postum Co., at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and sold by first-class grocers. 


Don’t Worry 


about the bicycle to buy. F apa 
is one you know is good— 
the tested 


Waverley 


_Bieyete SQ) 


Waverley Catalogue—Free, 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STAMMER? 
“ DO zoe S 
Write for cour 
40-page 
y GEO. aS. LA who s' MI R x? 


than 20 years. (Free.) £ nelose 6 oe gente to pay tage. 
St., Detroit, Mich. 
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L ree PAPER of 


a for fi 
beautiful desigus direct from man- 
ufacturers and save 25 per cent. 
sins Wanted, 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Phi 
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ff seeds for trial, y 
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eties shown 

pape ~ 7 Rp oo, ‘Ton will be 

in offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
a. Old customers will receive a copy. 
, Seedsman, Box 68, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


000 BICYCLES 


Be Closed Out. 
Over ANDARD 98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
#16. Shopworn & sec- 


eee will anil yoe, et A NAME“ —s _ Don’t buy 
~~ 








Great factory clearing sale. 
We — to anyone on approval 
trial without a cent in advance 
EARN aBiCYCLeE 
er, helping us advertise our “rx line of 
oe ete ees E USE 
once for our 


‘Te . M MEAD CYCLE *CO.. ths ill. 


. buying direct from factory. 
ok free trial. No agents large 
profits to pay.Nomoney in advente 

Kenwood Machine for 








YERS’ 
77, 8; UNIO tits. 


No ‘Honey EA Advance! 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES | 
Shipped an 





C. O. D.., wi 





© better wheel ad 
Others at ap ey $15.50, $17.50 & $19.50; yall eplondsd 
value. Suy direct from manuf: rers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Tllus- 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren 8t.. B-177, Chicazo, Ills. 


w GOL Waren FREE 


with 20 Ibs. S.S. Chop Tea. Lace 
Curtains, Watehes,Clocks, Tea Sets, 
pet —_ given away with #6. 
d 15 orders. Send léc. and 
tL dy The COMPANION, and we 
will send you a sample of 8S. S. Chop 
or any other Tea you may select. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 83 Vesey St. (Box 289) ,.New York. 
And Premiums — 


LARKIN === 
SOAPS 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








‘er fully ex- 


Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 3 2hth. 
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Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES Ifyou 
want to save 


and secure a 

Micrcae ar WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 

logue showing eight beautiful models with « 
complete specifications, 





Guarantee: Fer airtians asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
“ry y. ameil 











For 
well made, 
highly finished 
Bicycles the ’99 


Chicago. 











MARCH 16, 1899, 











Sent eae vi Mail 
xpress. 






COCOA =< CHOCOLATES, 
For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
pas: for 
Purity_of Material 

and Flavor. 


| Sacemee EVERYWHERE 


BURPEE =< 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed pesca to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant 
color: ode plates and illustrations a nature. 
Gives much valuable new information. THOU - 
SANDS OF DOLLARS in_cash p 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














30 cts. 
post-paid. 









EDCAR 
Chocolate Grater 


40 sq. inches of grating surface. 
Grates Chocoiate fine and dry as 

y meal, for Cheese, Bread. etc. 

- Easy to No lacerated hands. 
SE WA Ask your deaier for it or mail 30 

cents. Circular free. Agents wanted. 

EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 

Pat. Aug. 18, ’91, Nov. 10, °96, Feb. 14, 99. 








THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF. FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRup 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by ail druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 
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Patent Reclining 


Go-Gart. 


In one position 
a light, jaunty 

Go-Cart; in the 
other a beautiful 
Baby Carriage. 


Position for Sitting. 


e 
t 
| 
t 
f 
Two Vehicles in One | 
| 
g 
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4 AT THE PRICE OF ONE. 
4 Quickly adjusted to any position child wants to 
‘ aesume. Adapted 
all ages from 
“ young babe to 5 or Adjusted for 
@ 6 years old. Most Reclining. 
popular child’s ve- 
S made. 


@ Light, Strong, 
Durable. 
Illus. Catalogue Free. 
RATTAN MPG. CO., 
552 State Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THE LINGERING WAR.—The United States 
inherited a rebellion when it accepted the bequest 
of the Philippine Islands. Whether it would have 
been better for this country if Dewey’s fleet had 
never entered Manila Harbor; if after the power 
of Spain in the islands was destroyed, we should 
have allowed the Spaniards and the natives to 
determine the future, are questions which it is too 
late now to discuss with profit. We have taken 
up “the white man’s burden,” and must bear it 
with sueh wisdom as is given to us until it can be 
transferred with honor to other shoulders. Mean- 
time, with not the slightest ill-will toward the 
Filipinos, but rather with a fervent wish that they 
might show themselves capable of self-restraint 
and self-government, the country at the date of 
writing this article finds itself forced to carry on 
the war against them. 

Hitherto the results remind one rather of Spain’s 
campaigns than of the sweeping and decisive 
victories for which every one longs. The insur- 
gent forees are always beaten but they do not 
stay beaten. The United States forces drive them 
out of Manila and far into the country, and then 
they set fires in the rear. 

The military and naval successes have appar- 
ently been more decisive on all the other islands 
than on Luzon; but it happens that Luzon is the 
largest, most populous and most important of the 
group. The war is repugnant to all our national 
wishes, habits and principles, yet it is difficult to 
see how we can withdraw from it honorably. It 
would end at once if the Filipinos could be made 
to believe, what is the fact, that every right- 
minded American wishes them well and desires 
to give them the best of governments — self- 
government if they are capable of carrying it on, 
if not, a mild and helpful government by good 
men from the United States. 

DEATH OF LoRD HERSCHELL.—Lord Herschell, 
one of the British members of the Joint High 

; Commission appointed to con- 
sider questions affecting the 
United States and Canada, died 
at Washington March ist. Lord 
Herschell was one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in Eng- 
= | land, and was Lord High Chan- 

eellor from 1892 to 1895. He 
‘ was appointed a member of 
' the arbitration tribunal which 

is to decide the boundary ques- 
tion between Venezuela and British Guiana. 





LORD HERSCHELL. 


RE-ENFORCEMENTS FOR MANILA.—The War 
Department has arranged to send further re- 
enforcements to Manila. The regiments selected 
are the Sixth and Ninth infantry. Admiral Dewey 
has expressed a wish for the battle-ship Oregon, 
and that ship, which arrived at Honolulu February 
5th, sailed on the 20th for Manila. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY.—Congress passed a bill to 
revive the grade of admiral in the navy, which 
was last held by Admiral Porter, in order to allow 
the promotion of Rear-Admiral Dewey to the 
rank. ae 

NEw SHIPS FOR THE NAvy.—The naval appro- 
priation bill, as passed by Congress, authorizes 
the construction of three battle-ships, three 
heavily armored cruisers and six smaller cruisers, 
the total cost of which, exclusive of armor and 
armament, will be about $30,000,000. This is the 
largest amount of new naval construction author- 
ized at any session since the beginning of the new 
navy. a 

THE City OF CEBU, the capital of the island of 
the same name, has been occupied without blood- 
shed by a small American force which was landed 
from the Petrel. This eity ranks next to Manila 
and Iloilo among the cities of the Philippines. 

A CHEERING S1Gn of improvement in business 
is the restoration of the rates of wages in the 
cotton-mills of Fall River to the schedule which 
existed prior to January 1, 1898. This action will 
add 12'; per cent. to the wages of nearly 30,000 
employés in the Fall River mills, and it is expected 
that most of the New England cotton-mills will 
follow those of Fall River in the advance of wages, 
as they did in the cutdowns of last year. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY.—The compro- 
mise bill for the reorganization of the army, which 
was passed by Congress, provides for a regular 
army numbering 65,000 men, with an additional 
volunteer force of 35,000, which may be recruited 
either in this country or from the places where 
their services may be required. The army is to 
be maintained at this strength only until July 1, 
1901, when it is to be reduced to the number pro- 
vided for before the beginning of the war with 
Spain. 

GERMANY AND THE PHILIPPINES.—Germany 

has removed all cause of suspicion as to her 
intentions in the Philippines by ordering the with- 
drawal of her naval vessels, and by asking the 
United States to protect her subjects in the 
islands. The attitude of Germany has been re- 
sarded with some distrust prior to this action, 
because her display of naval strength seemed 
(lisproportionate to any probable emergency. 
The German vessels have gone to Chinese waters 
to protect German interests. 
_ RESIGNATION OF THE SPANISH MINISTRY.— 
The Spanish Cortes, which met February 20th to 
consider the peace treaty, occupied itself chiefly 
with criticisms of the ministry and attacks upon 
the generals and admirals who had part in the 
War. A test vote in the Senate February 28th 
gave the government only two majority. Sefior 
Sagasta and his associates thereupon resigned. 
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Do Not Stammer. 
The Philadelphia Institute for 
the cure of stammering is en- 
dorsed by Hon. John Wana- 
maker, Ex-Postmaster Gen. 
U. 8., in the following words: 
“I never saw worse stam- 
merers than some of those 
you brought to me, and the 
cure that was wrought 
upon them was very rapid 
and truly wonderful.” n- 
dorsed also by Rey. Russell 
H. Conwell, Philada.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, 
N.Y. ; Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, Philada. ; 
tio C. Wood, M. D., LL. 
; Prof. Wm. H. I 
hundreds of cured 





of ej 3 
sity, anc . Summer 
-4 from May to Sept 
book to E 


session in Atlantic City, N.J., 
Send for new_ illustrated 
PHILA 


DELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 
Sp ng, Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
188). Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 














FOR 3Oc. WE WILL SEND 


1 pkt. Verbena Mayflower—Lovely clusters 
of bloom in shape and color exactly like the Trail- 
ing Arbutus Mayfi sam 


te fragrance. , 
| pkt. Giant Rainbow Leaved ‘oleus.... 
“ Jap. ry rt emum Aster-Grand 
ng Carnation... .15 
Pg Queen Aliaryiiis. 225 

owersg een aryllis. 

Yew Gi t Fane Vialian Canna. 
volden Moathretia New and 15 
a Bt) 

= 


—New ees 
v9 w Giant ious Childsi....... 
ptant coliebenie nthemum— 
New, —, snow-white, and blooms profusely 
from July to Jan. Greatest plant novelty......... 
and THE MAYFLOWER 
ustrated—fine colo: 








25 
ONTHLY MAGAZINE 
red plates—devo 


ovelties, worth $2.05, May- 
ail, for 
R GREA 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, P] e New Fruits; 
—-* illustrated ; Magnificent Large Colored 
lates; 144 pages; FREE to any who expect to order. 


JOHH LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 


“ When you wish the latest styles wrete (o us.”’ 








Tailor-Made Suits 


5. 4 


‘THE costumes and skirts 
which we make are excly- 
sive in style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ready - made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like 
yours. are hun- 
of firms sellin 
ready-made suits an 
skirts such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to or- 
der at moderate prices. 

Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our 
garments comprise only the very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue free, together with a choice line 
of samples to select from, to the fady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. Our catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all | 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If, | 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
ager a to send you a full line of exactly what you wish, 

We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, | 


‘*Every Where.’’ 
You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
the famous yoes and editor, author | 














of “Farm Ballads,” “City Legends,” 
ete.. ete. His magazine, “EVERY 
» WHERE,” contains his latest poems, 
+ sketches amd stories. : : : : : : 





ENTS A YEAR. 
Special —4 months for 10 cents. 
EVER G 


Dept. A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COMPANION. 


MAINE STEEL SOUVENIRS. | (> 


U. 8. Gov’t Certificate. Ladies’ coat buttons, hat, scarf 
and lapel pins, watch charins, Dewey bust and dates in 
bas-relief. All steel, 10c. ; gold & steel, 25c. 14 K. gold stif- 
fened back, also cuff & lapel buttons, 50c. each. Ordera 


SAMPSON DOLLAR WATCH. 
JONES THE JEWELER, 30 East 234 8t., New York. 











The face is anindex of character—and 
the truthful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
most complete watch factory in the world, 
in machinery and equipment—the most 
careful selection of materials—thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics —extreme care 
in minutest details—(over thirteen hundred 
and fifty distinct operations are necessary to 
produce a single Elgin watch)—a third of a 


century’s _experience—every movement 
tested and peeves before it leaves the 
factory: these are the things that com- 





bine to produce the Elgin Watch, 
The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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Swift’s Premium Hams, 
Swift’s Premium Break- 
fast Bacon, Swift's Silver 
LeafLard,Swift’sBeefEx- 
tract, Swift’s Jersey But- 


terine, Swift’s Cotosuet. SAS 
CTTPAINS 


By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


of film photography the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. 

The film is put up in cartridge 
form and is ne min pro- 
tected from light by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 











|| camera and give the key a few 


inches beyond each end. 

| To load: simply insert this 
| cartridge in the Kodak; thread 
| up the black paper ; close the 





rium 
CARTRIDGE. 


| turns, thus bringing the film into position, 
| The picture taking may then begin, 
| The roll of a dozen exposures being com- 


|| pleted the black paper covers all, and the 


| cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted, 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof film 
cartridges and load in daylight. 
| Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail, 





"a 
have two forms of 


Hawes Hats sisesciy 
STYLE — PRICE. 
Style means fit and finish —it is the best. 
Price is $3.00—the lowest. 

Remit $3.00. Give us your height, waist 
measure and size of hat worn. State color, 
and whether stiff or soft hat is wanted, and 
we will suit you—by mail. 

HAWES HAT COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, Corner 13th or 30th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 











Columbia 
Orange 
Spoon 


foot 


“ 





Lotus 
Sugar Shell. 


a 
Correct Silverware. 
Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 
from goods stamped 


“S47 Bros’ 


Remember ‘‘1847."" Send for Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriven, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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THE 












HOSE SUPPORTER 

isGuaranteed tothe dealer 
and user nst imperfections 

Look forthe } 


ame on 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS, 














GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 








p CUSHION BUTTON | “SME THIS GUARANTY GOES 
WITH EVERY PAIR 


Hose Supporter 


Look for the Name “Veivet Grip” on every loop 







No Stitching in 
the Elastic 
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¢ Discard shabby shelf- 
papers and impart a gen- 
uine enamel surface— 
hard, smooth, non-ab- 
sorbent — that will re- 
main bright, clean and 
wholesome. Anyone 
can do it with 








Enamel is the correct finish for furniture and 
woodwork of rooms, is the most durable and 
artistic, and may be applied over painted, var- 
b ished or unfinished surfaces. Costs no more 
than crdinary finishes. 


Try it on a shabby article of furniture. 
If your dealer should not have it, write us. 


Our booklet Enamels and Enomeling, 
ture, wrod work, bathtubs 
Address 
Dept. B Mich. 
ar entertaining game, 


in stamps secures 
2 Housekeeping (ylay: 4 trke acrhors,) with suggestions 
for articles that may be enameled to «dvant. 


with samples of colors, tells 
what kinds to use fer fur me 


redistors ete sent free 
Detroit 



























| MARCH WINDS 


| Dry the hair and scalp and fill them with dust. 
Too much washing is bad for both hair and scalp. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleanses the scalp and stimulates the nattral 
secretions, so the growth of the hair is encour- 
| aged and the scalp kept in perfect condition. 

“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 

or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 

at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 3 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

/HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are cequired to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

i tin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your — is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











THE TONGUE. 


PANE of the first things a physician 
¥. does, when consulted by a sick 
person, is to ask to see the tongue. 
He does this to-day, perhaps, more 
through following the traditions of 
the past than because he expects to 
learn a great deal by such an inspection. For- 
merly, the means of arriving at a diagnosis were 
fewer and less precise than they now are, and the 
aspect of the tongue was held to be of great 
importance. Now we have learned that the 
tongue is changed in appearance by many trivial 
causes, and can only be relied upon in a limited 
sense. Nevertheless, there are some valuable 
indications which such an inspection furnishes. 

The tongue is always rendered less moist than 
usual by fevers or inflammations. This dryness 
may amount merely to a little stickiness of the 
surface, or there may be a total absence of 
moisture, the tongue being dry as parchment, 
cracked, and dark in color. 

A furred tongue almost always indicates that 
something is wrong with the digestion, although 
smokers often have a thin coating, even when 
they have no stomach trouble, and in the inflam- 
matory diseases of the stomach there is little or 
no fur on the tongue. 

A broad, flattened tongue, showing indentations 
at the sides from the pressure of the teeth and a 
thick fur of a whitish or brownish color, points to 
simple indigestion and loss of tone in the stomach. 
It calls for a laxative, a very plain diet for a few 
days, chiefly of milk and lime water or Vichy, and 
then perhaps a bitter tonic for a week or two. 
When the coating is yellowish there is more or 
less “‘bilioustiess” associated with the indiges- 
tion. 

In acute inflammation of the digestive organs 
the tongue is rather dry, red or reddish brown, 
not usually heavily coated, and often cracked. 
In chronic inflammation it is commonly dry or 
sticky, more or less irregularly coated, brownish 
red in color, and sometimes smooth and glazed 
as if varnished. 

In scarlet fever and German measles we often 
see what is called the “strawberry” tongue. This 
occurs when there is a very thin white coating 
through which the papille of the tongue project, 
showing as numerous minute red points dotted 
over a white ground. 

The movements of the tongue are affected in 
various conditions. When the mind is obscured, 
as in typhoid fever, it is thrust forward and 
drawn back sluggishly. In persons suffering 
from lead-poisoning, in the very weak, and in the 
intemperate, the tongue is tremulous. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE TELE- 
PHONE. 


French journals are maintaining that the cen- 
tenary of the telephone should have been cele- 
brated on January 14, 1899,—or just one hundred 
years after the 24th Nivése of the year VII. of the 
Revolutionary calendar,—by reason of the appli- 
cation on that date of a citizen of Paris for official 
approbation of an instrument which was evidently 
a simple mechanical telephone, operated with 
wires and a disk, and without magnetism. 

Indeed, according to a report of the matter in 
the Paris Moniteur, the applicant called his 
invention the “telelogue,” and described it in the 
following manner: 

“This instrument, now so heavy and compli- 
cated, but which I claim to have converted into a 
little masterpiece, I have called by the name of 
the ‘domestic telelogue.’ It will serve mainly for 
the use of well-to-do country people in conversing 
at great distances, by day from the height of their 
balconies or belvederes, by night from within 
their chambers, across the lakes, rivers and 
valleys which separate them.” 

The inventor offered to give the members of the 
government a chance to listen, at the Champ de 
Mars, by the aid of his “telelogue,” to a speech 
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delivered at the palace of the Luxembourg by the 
President of the Directory. 
Did the French government give him the oppor- 


| tunity to exhibit his invention? Not at all. He 


was treated as a lunatic, and he and his friends 
had the utmost difficulty to prevent his incarcera- 
tion ina madhouse. He was driven into obscurity, 
and this early telephone perished with him. 


SAVED BY.A FENDER. 


A stirring account of a picturesque street 
accident in Buffalo, New York, is furnished by 
the Courier of that city. 


As a trolley-car ran at high speed down the hill 
from High Street and dashed past North Street 
it struck Miss Nellie Cahill, who had attempted 
to cross the track in front of it on a bicycle. The 
bicycle ran on the fender and struck the front of 
the car with terrific force. 

Miss Cahill fell from her wheel and landed on 
the fender. Her bicycle was by her side for a 
distance of forty or fifty feet, when its rear wheel 
was caught by some obstruction on the pavement 
and the wheel was tumbled-off and thrown to one 
side of the car. Miss Cahill clutched the iron 
frame of the fender and bravely kept her position. 
The skirt of her dress, which fell over the side of 
the fender, caught on obstructions, and several 
times, as pieces of the garment were torn away 
the ——— of the young woman was tested 
severely, but she held on. 

The car, with Miss Cahill on the fender, ran a 
distance equal to an ordinary half block, when it 
stopped. Miss Cahill didn’t wait to be lifted from 
her seat. She wasn’t hurt, and her bicycle was 
only slightly damaged. 


COULDN’T RUN AWAY. 


There are times in war when one active brain is 
equivalent to a great many guns. Witness this 
incident of the German revolution of 1848, told to 
the Tribune by a German-American citizen of 
New York: 


We were short of men, and had a large number 
of ee to look after. That did not worry us 
as long as we were not moving, but one day we 
had to make a forced march. 

The country through which we were to pass 
was hostile, and extreme watchfulness was neces- 
sary. We had few enough men as it was, and we 
knew that our prisoners were ready to run at the 
first opening. 

Finally a young officer made a brilliant sug- 
gestion, and it was promptly carried out. e 
ripped the suspender buttons from the prisoners’ 
trousers, took away their belts, and knew we had 
them. Their hands were busy after that, and 
fast running was out of the question. 

We made the march safely, and I do not believe 
that even Yankee ingenuity could have invented 
a simpler solution. 


BAMBOO CURTAINS. 


An amusing story, illustrative of the difference 
between eyes and no eyes, is told by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


“T noticed such a sweet decorative idea on this 
street yesterday,” said a lady visitor to a New 
Orleans friend, while taking a trolley ride near 
the French Market. “It was a house,” she 
continued, “hung at all the second and third story 
windows with pale peste bamboo curtains. They 
were perfectly plain and all of the same shade 
but you_have no idea how they set off the old 
place. Why, they simply glorified it!” 

“‘Hu-m-m,” mused her friend, “I don’t recall 
the house. Just point it out as we go by, will 


u? 

Presently the visitor uttered an_ exclamation. 
“There it is!” she cried. “The house of the 
bamboo curtains! I’m sure a colony of artists 
must live there!” 

“A colony of Italians,” said her friend, grimly. 
“That's not bamboo. It’s a spaghetti factory. 
They hang the stuff out there to dry.” : 


TENNYSON’S HUMILITY. 


The poet Tennyson was gifted with the grace 
of humility. His letters disclose his dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and his achievements. He 
pitched his ideals high, and he knew, none more 
clearly, when he failed to grasp what he had 
reached after. An anecdote contributed by the 
Duke of Argyli and quoted by Miss Cary in 
her volume, “Tennyson,” exhibits the poet’s 
humility. 

“The first words I heard him utter,” says the 
duke, “remain indelibly impressed upon my 
memory. On being introduced to him at an 
evening party in the house of Lord John Russell, 
I said, perhaps with some emotion: 

“*T am so glad to know you!’ 

“Not in the tone or voice of a mere conventional 
reply, but in the accents of sincere humility, he 
answered: 

“*You won’t find much in me—after all.’ ” 


IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


It is really not a father’s fault that his little 
daughter supposes him to know everything. 
Children are born to have faith. But one Chicago 
parent should have expected trouble when, says 
the Tribune, his child began: 

“Papa, you took the scientific course in college, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, I spent two years on science.” 

“When you look in a mirror the left side of 
your face appears to be the right side, and the 
right side seems to be the left. The looking-glass 
reverses it, doesn’t it?” 

“Then why doesn’t it reverse the top and bottom 
of your face the same way?” 

“Why—er—ah.” 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


“There’s something the matter with this bar,” 
said the man who was learning to ride the bicycle 
to the dealer who had lately sold him the wheel. 
“It looks to me as if it might snap in two at any 
time.” 

“Oh, I_think not,” said the manufacturer's 


agent. “I think not, sir. At any rate, if it should 
break, we will, of course, provide you with a new 


“And who do you think will come and get it?” 
demanded the beginner, with considerable heat; 
“my heirs?” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Sapouaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








STAINS on Linen, etc., Ledgers, Manu- 
N script Letters, etc., cleanly removed with 
a camel hair brush and (harmless) chemi- 


BLOTS cal, no scratching. Saves valuable goods, 
9 time and money. Indispensable to ever 

home and office for emergency. Price 50 cents prepaid. 
SOUTHLAND CHEMICAL CO., Lock Box 911, Baltimore, Md. 


"THE YANKEE SCHOOLMASTER” 


“Old Bill Bodfish,” “Alzina Brown,” “Uncle Enoch’s 
Christmas Turkey,” and other comical pieces in No. 21, 
Pieces to Speak. Just what the boys and girls wan 
for school exhibitions. By mail, postage paid, 10 cents. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Alicock* 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


That is, if you have a lame or 
weak back, a cold, sore chest or 
muscles and put on the plaster and 
go about your work, a cure follows, 
sometimes immediately. They are 
the only good plasters. Don’t accept 
a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 



































High Spliced Heel and Double Toe. 
“MADE TO WEAR.” 


Our No, 19 Improved “ Iron Clad” has 
become the most popular Triple Knee 
Stocking in the market with American 

because of its neat appearance and great 


) 
durnbility, It is made of the t American 
Cotton on. Improved American Machines 
by First-Class American Operatives. It 
has a close ribbed leg and is dyed FAST 

LACK by our own process. We manufacture 1 
“Tron Clad” Stockings of equal quality and 
great variety for men, women and children. 


Ask your dealer for “Iron Clads,” and 
if he can’t supply you, send 25 cents for 
Sample Pair. State style and size wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ | 5 


Felt Mattress 


Is a long stride in advance. First came 
corn husks; second came feathers; third 
came hair; fourth is Patent Elastic Felt. 
There will be no fifth, for ours ts perfection. 
Compressing Felt Sheets. Binding and 


closing the 
tick by 
hand. 






Sleep on it 30 Nights 
And if it isnot even all you have hoped for, 


if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 


| $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 


your money back by return mail —‘‘no 
questions asked.’’ There will be no un- 
pleasantness about it at all. 


OUR BOOK MAILED FREE. 


Our handsome book, ‘‘The Test of Time,’’ 
is yours for the asking. Send your name 
on a postal whether you need a mattress 
now or not. It will interest you anyway 
to know about the dest and cheapest mat- 
tressinthe world. Yousaveall middlemen’s 
profits, as we sell direct to the user only. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30lbs., - - -00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35lbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., - - 13,35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 451bs., 15.00 LONG. 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
closed in the tick by hand, and NEVER mats, loses 
wane or gets lumpy. Is perfectly ry. non-absorbent 
and is guaranteed vermin-proof. ck a | be removed 
for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than 

CAN BE; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


Send To-day for ‘‘The Test of Time.”’ 
W. f le b 5 fi - 

A RN. L IN G ! ek hwy dealers are trying to 
sell a $5 mattress for $10 and $15 on our advertising. 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 




















“just as good. 


HE accompanying pictures 
show the vari 


“Memorial Rose” (Rosa 
Wichuraiana). The one we 
offer is the true variety. Beware 
of hybrids which may be offered as 





ied uses of the 











‘or use —It is diffi- 
Pens CEMETERIES. = to con- 








passed 


SS, 
Ge GRE POSTS 
Fa nei a 
TRAY Lp 


ceive anything more appropriate 
for this purpose. 
an Ivy, growing ten feet and 
over in one season, forming a 
dense mat of lustrous foliage. 
Trained over a gateway it forms 
a perfect bower, or it can be 
grown on afence or house. As 
a pot plant it is a beautiful and 
— e Rose. 
or covering pracse 
quickly with verdure an 
adapts itself to all conditions of 
culture, whether barren soil, 
rocky ledge, fertile garden, 
shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 
The Flowers.—Pure satiny 
white, with a golden yellow 
disc, five to six inches in circum- 
ference, delightfully fragrant. 
They fairly cover the plant. 
PRICES (free by mail).-Strong 
lants, 20c. each, 3 for 5oc., 7 
or $1.00, 12 for $1.50. Extra 
strong plants, 30c. each, 4 for 
$1.00, 9 for $2.00, 12 for $2.50. 
Sent at proper om time, or 
a immediately, as desired. 
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SPECIAL. - 2 iene! oP EE 





saw this advertisement will be sent 
our Manual of “‘ Everything for the Garden” for 1899, the most 





useful and ornamental catalogue of horticultural requisites ever issued in this or any 
other country. Jt is a book 9211 inches, with an artistic cover in ten colors, over 700 


engravings and 6 superb colored plates. T 


worth ten times that sum to the planter. 


his book costs us 20 cents per copy, and is 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YCRK. 
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NEARSILK LININGS 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Look Like Silk and Wear Better. 


Price 25c. a yard, at all lining departments. 
MADE IN 7O SHADES. 


If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 
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ITHE OLLYMPIA yo x 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with Interchangeable Tune-Disks. 
THE P!aANo CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by 








| Send for Handsome 





Illustrated the Cymie unless played by - & eight hands, and —_ 
the players must be experts. It is superior to every other 
Catalogue make in tone and simplicity of construction. The dura- 





bility you’ll appreciate years from now, after_inferior 
makes would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 
easily changed — they’re practically indestructible. 
CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be arranged 
without notice if an Olympia is in the parlor— Dancing, sing- 
ing, instrumental renderings ; HymnsandChurch Music,too. 
HIS ILLUSTRATION shows Style [V—polished mahogany 
or oak case—22x20x10in. high. Priee, including One Tune- Disk, 
Extra Tunes, 60 Cents each. Sent on receipt of price. 
SENT ON TRIAL, &2 receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for 
* six extra tune-disks) we will send 
the Olympia on 10 days’ trial. You can return it, and get 
your money back, if not entirely satistied. Write to us. 
F. G. OTTO & SONS, 41 Sherman Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments and Jewelers. 
——~_ 


of Musie Boxes at all 
prices, and list of tunes. 

OVER 500 TUNES are 
ready, and the latest 
music is constantly 
being added. 













Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 


“Just as Good.” 
























Consider 
the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 
They sell the best goods, give good 
ADK & hy weight, good service, good manners, 
PARK Tly and fair dealing all round. They please 
their customers. 

That is why this kind of grocer never 
wef urges you to try some new and unknown 
COND washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 
7 They give you what you ask for, and 

they know there'll be no complaint. 603 


SA SSS! FABLE 
The Patent Elastic Yoke 


that makes the shoulder, hip and body so 
comfortable, free from that drawing, straining 
sensation, is peculiar to 


LEWIS Shi2 
SUITS 
already the standard of perfection in 
underwear, famous in wool, silk, 


balbriggan and lisle. To this line 
we have added the new fabrics: 


SILTRINE = silk in everything 
Unshrinkable, absorbent, dur- 
LINEN Ustvinkate, ssortent, dr 


Ask your dealer for these suits. Lf he doesn’t keep them, don’t accept any substi- 
tute he may offer you for his profit, but investigate. 2c. stamp brings new illus. 
(from life) catalogue sample fabrics, and testimonials that prove all our claims. 

wis. | 









































LEWIS KNITTING CO., 203 Main Street, Janesville, 











SEND ONE DOLLAR 


to us, state color, gear, size of frame and whether 
Gents’ or is wanted, and we will send you this 
HIGH GRADE '99 MODEL 0. Ww I N 
BICYCLE by express, C. O. D., subject to ex- 

amination. You can examine it 
at your express office, and if 
found perfectly satisfactory 
and the dest bar, 
you ever saw or of, 
pay the express agent 
the balance, $18.75 and 
express charges. 


THE WAYMAN 


is built on honor from 
the _ best 














BICYCLE 
ATALOGUE 














——— 
/ 


\ 


———aa | Ms 


NS mS 





cle. 22, 24 or 26- 
inch frame of 1-inch 
seamless tub 






finest_ two-piece hanger, 
best ioe orge connec- 
tions, full ball-bearing, 
’ : atent inne TY = 
guaran 
Pneumatic tire, highest grade equipment, handsome nickel decorations, enameled black, maroon or green, any gear. 
WE SEND A_BINDI -YEAR 2 pony 99 Ry 98-20 $11.75 $16.95 and = we - 
B19.75 W AY MAN is the greatest value ever offered by any house. You can make $5.00 every day taki coders. 


DON'T DELAY. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, III. 


In ordering, mention $19.75 Bicycle and state that you saw thisin The Youth’s Companion. 


EARN 


BY SELLING 


BAKER’S Teas, Spices, Flavoring 
Extracts, Perfumes, Etc., 


among your friends and neighbors. One 
lady writes: “I earned my bicycle in 
just two weeks from the very day of 
Sending for first circular.” Sell a total 
of 100 to 1501bs. for Ladies’ we 

or Gents’ Bicycles, three . 
grades (send us orders 
for about $10.00 worth at 
& time); 75 Ibs. for Boys’ 
or Girls’ Bicycle; 5 lbs. 















A BICYCLE,CAMERA 
WATCH OR TOILET SET 


Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ Waltham or 
Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 45 lbs. for 
Ladies’ Chatelaine Gold Watch and Pin; 
25 Ibs. for Ladies’ Silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Pin; 15 lbs. for Ladies’ Nickel 
Silver Chatelaine Watch and Pin: 15 
lbs. for Toilet Set, ten pieces; 25 lbs. 
for Tea Set; 50 lbs. for Dinner Set; 90 
lbs. for Gordon Baker Sewing 
Machine. 


Transportation pre- 
paid. Write for 
Catalogue and 













for Comet Camera: full particulars. 
| Ao for Seesent 

amera; 30 lbs. for 

eck -a°. Beo Cans’ W. G. Baker, 
era: 501bs. for Baker Dept. Y, 









Proof: 34 years’ continuous record of shoemaking 


The women’s and the men’s cost from $3 to $5, accord- 

ing to fineness. 

66 99 stamped the sole of 

COMPOSITE ” somes, anaet mesine 
‘‘the best shoe ever built for three dollars.’’ 

Made onall fashionable lasts andof all sorts of leather. Welt 

Soles for street; Turns for dress; Flexible Soles for all times. 


Write for ‘‘ Compositz'"'— it's free and tells all about 
Mother Goose Melodies, Modern- 
ized, in colors and on linen, goes with it. 


address: Pingree & Smith, Detroit, 


Makers of trustworthy shoes. 





Composite Shoes. 





—. ~ fe | 
FOR WOMEN, MEN AND 
oO es CHILDREN 


Are TWICE Comfortable. 


They feel easy from the start. 
And then there’s comfort in know- 
ing that they are honestly made. 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 

















\A/ith Perfect EXase 


You can turn, twist and bend in 

a Ferris Waist, without distress 
—without breaking a steel or 
There are no steels to 
break—the stays are as flexible 
For the woman who 
has the cares of a home on her 
for the woman who sews 
or sitsat a desk; for the woman who is 
troubled with abdominal distress or 


FERRIS’ she 


Corset Waist 


is a blessing of comfort and health. 
Aninteresting book on good health 
and good form, with illustra- 
tions by the camera, mailed free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes. Ladies’, 1 to $2.75; 
Misses’ ,50c. to $1; Children’s, 25c. to 0c. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 
341 Broadway, New York. 





ORIGINAL INVENTOR & MANUFACTURER OF 


DPZZONIPS q 
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} books. showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. e 


tions and full particulars can be obtained of agents. 






1899 PRIZE 


WALL PAPER | 


; New Floral, Chintz, Dam 
Samples Mailed Free. ask. Denim,Stripe effects, 
etc., ete., 5c. to 10c. per roll. Beautiful and high-class 
Tapestries, Louis XIV., Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Leather, the New Greens 
and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 10c., 124¢., 15¢ 
and up to Soe. per roll. These superior papers can only 
be bought from us or_our agents. One price every 
where and We Pay the Freight. 


in every town to sell on com 
An Agent Wanted mission from our large sample 














furnish free, handsome advertising signs, illustrates 
circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write 
us for samples. The business pays from the start, for 
no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of de- 
signs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and 
profitable business, requiring no capital or experience. 
Over 9,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address. 

We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall- 
paper designs. Contest closes July 1, 1899. Samples of 
prize-winners sent to all contestants. Book of instruc- 
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Folding Camera; 50 
—_—_ 


Spriagfield, Mass. 
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Fourteen 


®SPresidents ‘Ss 
have witnessed the 
growing demand fo 


| Fifty Years Aw. 


President Polk in the White House Chair, : 

While in Lowell was Doctor Ayer; 
Both were busy for human weal, 
One to govern and one to heal. nat 

And, as a president’s power of will 

Sometimes depends on Sarsaparil’ = 
Polk took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I trow, me 
Just about 50 years ago. “aa 

° *S Sieve eevee” is, © 


Tey 


Nar-saparillam 


The Sarsaparilla which ade Sarsaparilla Famous. 


Fifty years ago Polk was President, the ‘‘Forty-niners’’ were 
rushing for gold, and the Mexican War was opening this new 
world to us. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Ayer was first compounding the medi- 
cine which has made the word Sarsaparilla famous the world 
over. | 

In the years that lie between Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has grown 
and grown in sales and in influence, until today there isn’t 
a land the sun shines on where you will not find the 
familiar bottle —Ayer’s. 

It has been imitated and counterfeited and substi- 
tuted for, and yet more millions of bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla have been sold than of any other Sarsa- 
parilla in the world. Where is there another medi- 
cine in America today that can stand up with half. 

a century of record and hold its friends, from {i 
grandfather to grandson ? 

If you need a Sarsaparilla at all, you need 
Ayer’s. If there is any reason for your tak- 
ing any blood-purifying medicine, there is 
— reason in the world for your getting 
the best; and by any test and every test, 


Ayers | 


Is the Best. 


For Biliousness, take Ayer’s Pills. Take them 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ; one aids the other. All 
druggists sell Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
$1.00 a bottle. 


by 








